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REVIEWS 


The Works of Robert Hall, A.M. Published 
under the Superintendence of Olinthus 
Gregory, LL.D. F.R.A.S. Vol. VI. Lon- 
don: Holdsworth & Ball. 


We have already given our opinion of the 
. eharacter of Robert Hall, both as a man and 
* gpreacher.t Our present object, therefore, 
is, neither to speak critically of his writings, 
nor to enter into any formal examination of 
his moral and intellectual peculiarities, but to 
make such use of the memoir prefixed to the 
nt volume, as may enable our readers to 
, in some degree, of the circumstances 
which this admirable man pursued his 
career of rarely equalled usefulness and 
“honour. Some disappointment will be felt 
by many of the subscribers to the work, at 
finding that no materials were left by Sir 
James Mackintosh for the biography, and 
we are half inclined to read a lecture to 
literary men of eminence, against lending 
their names to works, without guarding, 
at least in some degree, against contingen- 
cies, which might prevent the fulfilment of 
»their.engagements. We make this observa- 
tion, however, from no dissatisfaction at Dr. 
Gregory’s Memoir, which is drawn up with 
great elegance and good sense ; while the ad- 
mirable y, by Mr. Foster, on Robert 
Hall's character asa preacher, seems to render 
it one of the most valuable and interesting 
pieces of biography extant. 

. The subject of this memoir was born near 
Leicester, in May, 1764. His father was a 
Baptist minister, and is described as a man, 
not of much learning, but pious, eloquent, 
and, as a preacher, se eesiald while his son 
adds, that “he appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage upon subjects where the faculties of 
most men failed them, for the natural element 
of his mind was greatness.” Even in infancy, 
Robert, who was the youngest of fourteen 
children, gave many indications of future 
eminence, and before he was ten years old, 

learned to read with delight such works 
as Butler’s Analogy, and the Treatises of Jo- 
nathan Edwards, and had begun to write 

Essays on the most perplexing points of me- 
taphysical theology. At the age of eleven 
he was sent to board with the Rev. John 
Ryland, of Northampton, and, in 1778, be- 
came a student of the Bristol Institution 
for the education of Baptist ministers; 
while in this establishment he exhibited 
powers of mind and moral sensibilities which 
pointed him out as destined to become 
one of the brightest ornaments and most 
efficient members, not merely of the sect, 
but of the Christian world at large. An 
anecdote is recorded of him at this period, 
which will be read with interest. edies 
been appointed to preach, by way of perform- 
ing’an exercise, in the vestry of Broadmead 

Chapel, he began a discourse on the 1 Tim. iv. 


¢ See Atheneum, No, 198, 








v. 10, which promised all that his tutors and 


others had expected from him, but he had | 


not proceeded far, when he suddenly stopped, 
and, covering his face with his hands, ex- 
claimed, “Oh! I have lost all my ideas,” 
and sat down, still hiding his face. For the 
double purpose of teaching him confidence, 
and enabling him to vindicate his character for 
ability, he was appointed to preach on the 
same subject the following week ; but another, 
and a still more decisive failure was the con- 
sequence, and, dreadfully agitated, he made 
a hasty retreat from the chapel to his room, 
on entering which, he exclaimed, “ If this 
does not humble me, the devil must have me.” 

We hear no more of these disasters, and 
having been solemnly admitted to the minis- 
terial functions by his father’s congregation, 
he proceeded to King’s College, Aberdeen, 
to a studentship in which he had been elected 
on the foundation of Dr. Ward. Several 
eminent men were at this time professors in 
the University, among them were Beattie, 
Campbell, Dr. Gerard, celebrated for his 
divinity lectures, Ogilvie, Dunbar, and Les- 
lie. In point of literary advantages, there- 
fore, Mr. Hall found himself very favourably 
situated, and he appears to have made use 
of the opportunities offered him with charac- 
teristic ardour. Aberdeen, however, like 
some other Universities, was fearfully defi- 
cient in the moral management of the stu- 
dents, and the letters of our author are re- 
plete with bitter reproaches of the vice and 
levity which disgraced the colleges. Dr. 
Gregory laments in this part of his memoir, 
that the death of Sir James Mackintosh has 
left a blank “with regard to Mr. Hall’s 
character, habits, and the developement of 
his intellectual powers,” which no one else 
can fillup. From an extract, however, which 
Professor Paul has communicated, from the 
coliege records, and from circumstances in 
the recollection of Dr. Jack and himself, 
our author, it appears, spent his first year in 
studying Greek under Mr. Leslie, and the 
three following under Mr. Macleod, with 
whom he pursued the various branches of 
natural and moral philosophy. We learn 
from the same source, that he took the de- 
gree of M.A. on the 30th of March 1785; 
that he attended the lectures of the Professor 
of Humanity ; that he and Sir James Mack- 
intosh read a great deal of Greek in private; 
that he was the first scholar of the several 
classes he attended, and was, with Sir James, 
the principal ornament of a little literary 
society, formed under the superintendence of 
the head of the College. To this itis added, 
“ But it was not as a scholar alone that Mr. 
Hall’s reputation was great at College. He 
was considered by all the students as a model 
of correct and regular deportment, of reli- 
gious and moral habits, of friendly and bene- 
volent affections.” We subjoin the account 
which Dr. Gregory gathered from Sir James 
Mackintosh himself, respecting his early in- 
timacy with Mr. Hall. 

“When these two eminent men first became 





acquainted, Sir James was in his eighteenth 
year, Mr. Hall about a year older. Sir James 
described Mr. Hall, as attracting notice by a 
most ingenious and intelligent countenance, by 
the liveliness of his manner, and by such indi- 
cations of mental activity as could not be mis- 
interpreted. His appearance was that of health, 


| yet not of robust health; and he often suffered 


from paroxysms of pain, during which he*would 
roll about on the carpet, in the utmost agony ; 
but no sooner had the pain subsided than he 
would resume his part in conversation with as 
much cheerfulness and vivacity as before he had 
been thus interrupted. Sir James said he be- 
came attached to Mr. Hall, ‘ because he could 
not help it.’ There wanted many of the sup- 
posed constituents of friendship. Their tastes, 
at the commencement of their intercourse, were 
widely different; and upon most of the impor- 
tant topics of inquiry, there was no congeniality 
of sentiment : yet notwithstanding this, the sub- 
stratum of their minds seemed of the same cast, 
and upon this, Sir James thought, the edifice of 
their mutual regard first rested. Yet he, ere 
long, became fascinated by his brilliancy and 
acumen, in love with his cordiality and ardour, 
and ‘awe-struck’ (I think that was the term 
employed) by the transparency of his conduct 
and the purity of his principles. They read to- 
gether ; they sat together at lecture, if possible ; 
they walked together. In their joint studies, 
they read much of Xenophon, aud Herodotus, 
and more of Plato; and so well was all this 
known, exciting admiration in some, in others 
envy, that it was not unusual, as they went along, 
for their class-fellows to point at them and say, 
‘ There go Plato and Herodotus.’ But the arena 
in which they met most frequently was that of 
morals and metaphysics; furnishing topics of 
incessant disputation. After having sharpened 
their weapons by reading, they often repaired 
to the spacious sands upon the sea shore, and 
still more frequently to the picturesque scenery 
on the banks of the Don, above the old town, 
to discuss with eagerness the various subjects 
to which their attention had been directed. 
There was scarcely an important position. in 
Berkeley's Minute Philosopher, in Butler’s 
Analogy, or in Edwards on the Will, over which 
they had not thus debated with the utmost in- 
tensity. Night after night, nay, month after 
month, for two sessions, they met only to study 
or to dispute ; yet no unkindly feeling ensued. 
The process seemed rather, like blows in that 
of welding iron, to knit them closer together. 
Sir James said, that his companion as well as 
himself often contended for victory, yet never, 
so far as he could then judge, did either make 
a voluntary sacrifice of truth, or stoop to draw 
to and fro the serra Aoyopayiag, as is too often 
the case with ordinary controvertists.' From 
these discussions, and from subsequent medita- 
tion upon them, Sir James learnt more as to 
principles (such, at least, he assured me, was his 
deliberate conviction) than from all the books 
he ever read. On the other hand, Mr. Hall 
through life reiterated his persuasion, that his 
friend possessed an intellect more analogous to 
that of Bacon, than any person of modern times; 
and that if he had devoted his powerful under- 
standing to metaphysics, instead of law and 
politics, he would have thrown an unusual light 
upon that intricate but valuable region of in- 
quiry. Such was the cordial, reciprocal testi- 
mony of these two distinguished men. And, in 
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many respects—latterly, I hope and believe, in 
all the most essential—it might be truly said of 
both ‘as face answereth to face in a glass, so 
does the heart of a man to his friend.’ ” 

While stiil at College he was chosen as an 
assistant to Dr. Caleb Evans, the minister of 
Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, and officiated 
there during the College recess. On leav- 
ing Aberdeen, he entered on the regular 
performance of his ministerial duties, ob- 
taining a rapid popularity by his eloquence 
and amiable demeanour. ‘There was, how- 
ever, it is stated, some want of that deep 
seriousness and purely scriptural doctrine 
which so powerfully marked his more mature 
labours. Nor was this defect removed by 
his being appointed classical tutor to the In- 
stitution at which he had been brought up. 
He remained in this situation five years, 
and the manner in which he was regarded 
by the most excellent and experienced men 
of his acquaintance at this period, will 
be understood from the following extract 
from the journals of Dr. Ryland and Mr. 
Fuller. 

“Mr. Fuller writes. ‘£1784, May 7. 


Heard 


Mr. Robert Hail, jun., from * He thatincreaseth | 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Felt very solemn | 


in hearing some parts.—The Lord keep that 
young man!’ . 

“Again, 1785, June 14. Taken up with 
the company of Mr, Robert Hall, jun.; feel 
much pain for him. 
him and his churches in this country, keep him 
in the path of truth and righteousness.’ 

“ In like manner, Dr. Ryland. ‘June 8, 1785. 
Robert Hall, jun. preached wonderfully from 
Rom. viii. 18, “ Por I reckon that the sutferings 
of the present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared to the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 
{ admire many things in this young man exceed- 
ingly, though there are others that make me 
fear for him. O that the Lord may keep him 
humble, and make him prudent!’ 

“Again, ‘June 15. Rode to Clipston to at- 
tend the ministers’ meeting. R. Hall, jun. 
preached a glorious sermon, on the immutability 
of God, from James i. 17, “ The father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, nor shadow oz 
turning.’ 


* Avain, 1786, June 13. Sent off a letter 


to Robert Hail, jun., which I wrote chiefly in | 


answer to one of his some months ago, wherein 
he replied to mine concerning some disagreeable 
reports from Birmingham: added some new 
hints respecting another matter lately reported. 
O that God may keep that young man in the 
way of truth and holiness.’ ” 

When about twenty-three, Mr. Hall heard 


Mr. Robinson, of Cambridge, and was half 


tempted to become his imitator, but told a | 


friend of his that he was “too proud to re- 
main one.” 
he, “as I was walking home, I heard one 
of the congregation say to another, ‘ Really 
Mr. Hall did remind us of Mr. Robinson!’ 
‘That, Sir, was a knock-down-biow to. my 
vanity ; and I at once resolved that if ever 
I did acquire reputation, it should be my own 
reputation, belong to my own character, and 
not be that of a /?/eness.” 

Some disputes happened between Dr. 
Evans and his young coadjutor, which by no 
means contributed to the comfort of the 

.tter; but in 1790 he was chosen to succeed 

r. Rebinson at Cambridge, and a new and 
mportant field was thus opened for the exer- 
cise of his ability. He was amply success- 
ful, and not only gained the entire affections 
and admiration of his own people, but was 





4 hall | the University, 
The Lord, in mercy to | 





suiiered from boyhood, his injudicious retire- 


“ After my second trial,” says | 





attended by several of the most talented | 
members of the University. 

The gradual developement of his opinions, 
the enlargement of his religious views, and 
the increasing power with which he upheld 
the sublime truths which had obtained the 
mastery of his mind, are traced by Dr. 
Gregory with great good sense; and every 
page of the Memoir, as we proceed, gives us 
a higher opinion of his ability as a biogra- | 
pher. We cannot, however, follow him in 
this portion of his work so closely as we 
should wish, and must be contented with | 
stating, that Mr. Hall’s reputation was about | 
this time much increased by his appearing as 
an author. His first publication, ‘ An Apo- | 
logy for the Freedom of the Press,’ was | 
dictated by the spirit of the times, and pre- | 
sented most of the features which command 
popularity, with others which could only be | 
impressed upon it by superlative ability. At | 
Cambridge Dr. Gregory became intimately | 
acquainted with him, and there he enjoyed 


| a brief renewal of personal communication 
with his early friend Sir James Mackintosh, 


who resided there for a short time to consult 
the libraries of the University. But Cam- | 
bridge suited neither his taste nor his health, 
and such was his abhorrence of the flat, un- } 
varied character of the neighbourhood, that 
he remarked many years after he had left 
“1 always say of my Cam- | 
bridge friends, when I witness their conten- 
tedness in such a country, ‘ Herein is the 
faith and patience of the saints.’ My faith 
and patience could not sustain me under it, | 
with the unvarying kindness of my friends | 
in addition.” Another time, when riding 
with a gentleman, who said to him, “ Look 
at these ficids, with the crops of corn so 
smooth and so abundant, are not they plea- 
sant ? and do they not unite ideas of plenty?” | 
he replied in a similar strain, “Oh! yes; 
and so does a large meal-tub, filled to the 
brim. But I was not thinking of plenty, but 
of beauty.” 

Society and intense study, however, ren- 
dered him in some degree resigned to the 
local inconveniences he thus endured ; while 
his celebrated sermon on Modern Infidelity 
raised him to a degree of reputation, which 
secured him not merely popular respect, but 
the friendship of men of the greatest talents 
and virtue. But while thus successfully 
exerting his powerful intellect, an excruciat- 
ing disorder in the back, under which he had 





ment to a country residence, where he was 
left almost entirely to his books, and an in- | 
creasing irritability as well as quickness of 
thought, gradually made a dangerous im- 


| pression on his system, and his mind became 


deranged. He was placed under the care of 
Dr. Con, and happily soon recovered; but 
the same misfortune assailed him about a 
year afterwards, and on his recovery, he 
found that his health absolutely required that 
he should resign his charge of the chapel 
at Cambridge. His congregation, who had | 
handsomely made a subscription to provide | 
him with an annuity of one hundred pounds | 
for life, and with a sum to be at his own dis- | 
posal by will, were deeply affected at the | 
separation ; but their pastor’s usefulness was 
only to be lengthened by this sacrifice, and 
they had the satisfaction of hearing that, in 
Leicester, and its neighbourhood, he was pur- 
suing the same course, with renewed health 


and mental vigour, as at Cambridge. In 


| 1808, he married, and, by the judicious 
| choice he had made, enjoyed, to the end of 


his life, uninterrupted domestic felicity. His 


| residence at Leicester was prolonged to a 


period of twenty years, but in 1825 the death 
of Dr. Ryland led to his being invited to 

ndertake the charge of the congregation 
of Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. After some 
consideration, he accepted the call, and his 
valuable labours were closed where they had 
commenced. 

An account was before given of the 
death of this extraordinary man; but Dr. 
Gregory has added some few remarks, which 
he made as the end became more distinctly 
visible, from which we take the following as 
strongly characteristic of his character and 


| feelings :— 


“*} have not,’ said he, ‘one anxious thought 
either for life or death. What I dread most, 
are dark days. But I have had not yet, and I 
hope I shall not have any.’ Again, ‘1 fear pain 
more than death. If I could die easily, I think 


| I would rather go than stay; for I have seen 
| enough of the world, and I have a humble hope.’” 


Of the admirable essay by Mr. Foster, it is 
sufficient to say, that it has increased our 
opinion of that gentleman’s ability, high as it 
was before. It may be perused with equal 
pleasure by the professional student and the 
general scholar. We seldom, however, read 
a lengthened criticism of the kind, without a 
feeling that there was a beau-ideal standard 
of excellence in the mind of the writer while 
composing, which he laboured to describe, 
and that he ought, therefore, to be looked 
upon rather as an eloquent lecturer on a spi- 
ritual model, than on a real and living being. 
Mr. Foster's essay is almost perfect when 
thus viewed; but even when Robert Hall is 
the subject, there are some things which a 
eulogist may, and a critic may not, say. 


Arthur Coningsby, a Novel. 3 vols. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 


Nove reading is to some constitutions a sort 
of literary bulimy, or unnatural appetite, 
which regards quantity rather than quality. 
There are wholesale eaters who can devour 
a leg of mutton and trimmings at a sitting, 
and there are readers who will get through 
a novel of three volumes merely as a whet. 
We knew a lady whose ordinary ration was 
three novels a day: but then she was not 
particular as to the viands: she was content- 
ed, so she had a hearty meal, to go to the 
cook-shop of A..K. Newman. All she wanted 
was a stuff, though it might be only stuff 
and nonsense. 

We do not quarrel, therefore, with the 
caterers to this craving, but regard the issue 
of weak novels to these hungerers as a sort 
of charity—as a distribution of soup to the 
poor. Should any sharpset lady, like our 
friend, be reduced to want, not having tasted 
a novel for twenty-four hours, let her go to 
Mr. Effingham Wilson for a meal, and ‘ Ar- 
thur Coningsby’ will serve for a stop-gap as 
well as most other novels of its class. In the 
meantime we will just lift up the cover of 
the work, and give her a sniff of the relish 
she may expect. It describes a lady of deli- 
cate constitution, who required a deal of 
support, but neglected to take it. 

“ Her features were regular and striking, and 
her dark grey eyes could not conceal their 
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splendour. But there was an utter absence of 
all bloom in her complexion, of all lightness and 
sparkle in her expression. Her brow seemed 
laden with a fixed weight, and there was a 
rigidity like that of iron in her closed lips. Yet 
the soft clearness of her skin, and the rounded 
and elastic delicacy of her form, indicated that 
her age was under twenty. Her dress and hair, 
alike sable, were arranged with severe simpli- 
city. Her countenance and manner were im- 
pressed with the marks of asceticism and sor- 
row, thought an:i courage, which, though beheld 
through the softening medium of her sex, were 
unrelieved by a touch of gaiety, and divested of 
that endearing charm, the tendency of women 
to lean and repose on those around them.” 


Two Years and a Half in the American 
Navy: comprising a Journal of a Cruise 
to England, in the Mediterranean, and in 
the Levant, on board of the U.S. Frigate 
Constellation, in the Years 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. By E. C. Wines. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 


Tue readers of the title-page of this book 
will be apt to think of the author as an Ame- 
rican Glascock or Marryat—but, as the 
Irishman says, they will “think a lie.” The 
simple fact is, the schoolmaster of the U.S. 
ship Constellation has been abroad, and 
these two volumes comprise a journal of his 
Englanding and Levanting. 

This American Sindbad commences his 
narrative with an account of his leave-taking, 
written in a very sentimental style. On 
parting with his friends, he exclaims— 

“Let shallow misanthropes exhaust their in- 
genuity in vilifying human virtue, I cannot join 
the heartless cry! I will never believe that 
friendship is but another name for selfishness, 
and I despise the wretch whose mercenary soul 
resolves it into a mere commerce of interests!” 


We have then very many pages of port | 
journalising. The signal, however, is at last | 


made for sailing—the Atlantic, “ illimit- 


able and wild,” lies all before them, and to | 


“the westward, Staten Island, beautiful as 
fairy land and a thousand times more real.” 


Blessed by favouring gales, the Conséella- | 


lion arrives safe in the British Channel, 
and drops anchor at Spithead. Unfortu- 
nately, there are some inaccuracies in dates 
—but as “England” stands conspicuous in 
the title-page of the work, it may be worth 
while to consider attentively the opportunities 
that our schoolmaster had for observation on 
this country. It appears, then, that on the 
11th of September he first got sight of Eng- 
land—the ship could not, therefore, have 
cast anchor at Spithead before the 12th. 
The next morning, he observes, “I asked 
the captain if I might go ashore, and was 
answered in four words, ‘ Not at present, Sir.’” 
In the evening, however, and “for a few 
hours,” he was permitted to visit Cowes— 
hours, indeed, of intense feeling, worth an 
ordinary life :— 

“ It is impossible,” he observes, “to describe 
the feelings with which I first set foot on Eng- 
lish soil. It was as if my soul had been bathed 
in some Elysian dream. As I wandered among 
the enchanting villas which form the suburbs of 
West Cowes, I could scarcely avoid exclaiming 
aloud, ‘ This, then, is really the native land of 
Shakspeare and Milton, the brightest stars that 
ever gilded the heaven of poetry; of Newton 
and Locke, those magicians in the philosophy 
of matter and of mind; of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, 
names synonymous with all that is mighty and 





| were seated some fifty gentlemen. 











splendid in eloquence; and of a thousand others, 
famam qui terminant astris, and whose writings 
will continue to instruct and delight the latest 
ages.’ ” 

The next day (the 14th) he began his tour 
of observation, and set off in the evening, 
and on foot, for Newport, distant about six 
or seven miles from Cowes. His first and 
only introduction to English society there 
took place, and was accidental :— 

“Tt was nightfall before I reached Newport. 
I had the good fortune to stumble upon a hotel 
where a club, called the Social Friends’ Club, 
was to hold its weekly meeting. 
invited to attend, and at eight o’clock was 
ushered into a spacious hall, with a table ex- 
tending the whole length of it, around which 
The table 
was covered with pipes, tobacco, and liquors. 
Each member is required by the rules of the 
club to sing a song when called upon, and the 
last singer is entitled to name his successor.” 


The reflections on “ this memorable even- 
ing,” as it is styled, are interesting and phi- 
losophical :— 

“T have often wondered, and still wonder, 
why clubs for literary conversation are not more 
common in our own country. Nothing is so 
well fitted to whet the intellect and prepare it 
for rapid movements, as free extemporaneous 
discussion. The flint does not scintillate till 
brought intocontact with some foreign substance ; 
so the brightest emanations of genius are often 
elicited by the collision of different intellects. 
Who will deny that Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds were largely indebted 
for their conversational celebrity, and even for 
their conversational powers, to clubs of this 
kind?” ; 

On the following day, he paid “ a touch- 
and-go visit to Southampton on the main 
land,” and subsequently for a few hours to 
Portsmouth—but on the 20th, the Constella- 


tion got under weigh, and the schoolmaster | 


bade farewell to England. Mr. Wines is very 
civil in all he is pleased to say of this country — 
we only regret he had not a better opportunity 
of making observations. With these dates 
and facts staring us in the face, it does seem 
ridiculous to hear him talk after the following 
fashion :—“ It is astonishing to observe to 
what an extent a taste for rural beauties pre- 
vails in England’’—* Of ail the countries I 
have ever visited, England makes the heaviest 
draws upona man’s purse” —‘ The glory of an 
English landscape” —* The English are quite 
as inquisitive as the Americans”—* The un- 
couth fashion of leaning back on the two 
hind legs of a chair, is not altogether a 
‘Yankee notion,’ as I learned, to my utter 
astonishment on that memorable evening,” 
—the evening passed at the Cat and Bagpipes 
at Newport. 

Spain is judged by a still more flagrant 
extension of the rule “ea pede Herculem.” 
Nosooner has the author visited Port Mahon, 
in the island of Minorca, than he holds him- 
self justified to dogmatize on the condition 
of the mother country, with the edifying au- 
thority of a pedagogue explaining the first 
principles of the exact sciences. 

It is true that he subsequently visits Barce- 
lona, but on his arrival there, his views em- 
brace no bounded reign, 

Our panting selves toiled after him in vain. 
His first step on the continent inspires him, 
and he vaticinates the future destinies of all 
Europe from what he saw, or thought he 
-saw, with the most perfect complacency. 





I was politely | 





He details with wondrous precision every 
political change which the “three glorious 
days” will produce from North Cape to Cape 
Matapan, and leaves 

Madame Krudener, the she prophet, 

To make just what she pleases of it. 

While off the coast of Spain, he takes to 
reading Don Quixote, and in an elaborate 
critique grinds him worse than the windmill. 
He then turns to a general view of Spanish 
literature, for which his materials were just 
as ample as those that Port Mahon afforded 
for his reflections on Spain itself. 

At Marseilles the officers of the Constella- 
tion gave a ball to the citizens; and on this 
occasion the author, as a description of the 
scene presented by the deck of the vessel, 
quotes 
Belgium's capital had gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry. 


Thus far, however, he had 
Bridled in his struggling muse, 

but, having received a classical education— 
that is, having read Virgil, Horace, and the 
ordinary school authors, he deems it right to 
assume an Ossianic style, and to describe the 
scenes of the AEneid with a grandiloquence 
compounded of Macpherson and Dr. John- 
son. Some of his metaphors are truly won- 
derful ; for instance— 

“ The churches in Florence are very nume- 
rous, and the merit of their architecture ranges 
{qu. rages?] through all the degrees of the 
architectural thermometer.” 

A building may be at fever-heat without 
being a fever-hospital, it seems; and the 
merits of Michael Angelo must be measured 
by the centigrade. 

Our next specimen is equally good; it 
forms part of the description of Virgil's tomb. 

“But an aged ilex still over-shadows the 
tomb, a lwxuriant mantle of ivy covers its walls, 
and green scented shrubbery perfumes the breezes 
that sigh over the ashes of the Mantuan Swain.” 

We shall let the “luxuriant mantle” pass ; 
it may be justified by the common phrase 
“a seedy coat,” but the colour of smells is a 
discovery that merits immortality. It can 
only be parallelled by the old Irish song, 

The bees perfuming the fields with music, 
Which yields more beauty to Castle Hyde. 

The few remarks made by the school- 
master on the effects that result from the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, have a very 
amusing air of originality. 

**The master-pieces of the chisel and of the 
pencil ought not to be regarded as the mere 
pastimes of vacant brains; they constitute a 
part of the true glory of a nation, not less than 
discoveries in political economy, jurisprudence, 
and science, and they may be made subservient 
to the same beneficent ends with poetry and 
moral essays.” 

This is doubtless true, though some sturdy 
objector, after reading this work, may remar 
that “ poetry and moral essays” are as fre- 
quently “ the mere pastimes of vacant brains” 
as “the master-pieces of the chisel and the 
pencil.” On a second visit to Port Mahon, 
our author meets another “ schoolmaster 
abroad,” and thus poetizes on the interview: 

“ It is refreshing to meet with such persons, 
and we passed many a cozy hour in discussing 
the beauties of Tully and Flaccus, and in re- 
viving the reminiscences of classic boyhood. 
The recollections of college life are remem- 
brances that cling to the soul, as the vine does 
to the elm to which it is wedded. They are the 
oases of human life—the green spots that cheer 
its sterility and desolation.” 
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Such a schoolmaster must have been a 
strange teacher of the mathematics: and we 
find, that his pupils, in their hours of study, 
were remarkable for their rambling and dis- 
cursive habits. He adds, however— 

“ Such outrageously eccentric orbits were not 
common to our mathematico-aqueous comets, 
but they were generally more or less irregular, 
owing to a want of a proper reciprocity of ac- 
tion between the centripetal aud centrifugal 
forces.” 

This is, we confess, a settler—we can copy 
no more— 

Even Job himself would lose all patience here. 

We shall not dwell on the folly of reprint- 
ing such a work as this; let publishers 
be guided by their own sense, or nonsense, 
until their pockets teach them wisdom. But 
we must, in strong terms, denounce the prac- 
tice of sailing a book under false colours. The 
American Navy occupies very few chapters 
of these volumes; and even from those, we 


only learn, as nautical novelties, that the | 


“holders” of the Constellation worked them- 
selves into half moons—“from the constant 
habit of stooping they acquire almost the 
shape of a crescent”—that the men of the 


John Adams drink nothing but Adam’s ale | 
—that their frigates are beset, Chassé like, | 
with “ bomb-boats,” named after Shelley, we | 


suppose, by our poetical schoolmaster—that 
the whistles of American boatswains and 
their mates sound like rams’ horns (p. 131) 
—that, in fair weather practice, American 
ships “load and fire their guns” without wast- 
ing an ounce of gunpowder (p. 61)—that a 
hemp cable brings a ship to her senses 
(p. 2)—and, finally, that American seamen 
are pretty considerably Dutch-built. 

“Their crews were dressed in their summer 
uniforms, and their long lines of graceful beauty 
contrasted finely with the heaving mass that was 
slowly moving at their stern.” (p. 144.) 


Transactions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, for the Session 1831-2. Being Part 
I. of Vol. XLIX. London: Sold by the 
Housekeeper at the Society’s House, 
Adelphi. 

Carexess thinkers, a race unfortunately too 

numerous, have wasted more argumentative 

ridicule in assailing learned societies than 
would fill a goodly library. They say, and 
not without truth, that the discoveries to 
which men are impelled, by the hope of me- 
dals and prizes, are for the most part refine- 
ments, of little practical value. Now, if this 
were admitted as universally true, if no dis- 
covery of importance had ever emanated 
from any of these societies, their utility 
would still be sufficiently great to entitle them 
to — An ingenious invention, inap- 
plicable to any important or valuable pur- 
pose, is not on that account to be rejected as 
‘useless ; it may suggest new combinations of 
powers, and display new modifications, which, 
though of little worth in the primary appli- 
cation, may contribute to the perfection of 
arts never contemplated by the original in- 
ventor. Instances of such abound in the 
history of Art ; there are countless examples 
of improvements thus mediately introduced, 
and there is no person frown: acquainted 
with the present state of machinery, who 
could not mention several within the sphere 
of his own experience. From these societies 
we gain another advantage of even greater 














importance: they lead men to think on the 
principles that form the basis of their several 
arts ; to combine science with practice, and, 
though only in a few instances this combi- 
nation may lead to new inventions, it, in 
all, secures the perfection of what has been 
already invented. We have made these few 
remarks, because we are compelled to say, 
that there is more ingenuity than utility 
displayed in many of the new inventions re- 
corded in this part of the Society’s Transac- 
tions ; and yet we feel bound to add, that the 
record even of such possesses great value. 
The second article in the Agricultural di- 
vision has a moral importance, infinitely 
beyond that of any invention that all the 


regions of Art could offer. It is on “the utility | 
of making small allotments of land to the | 


labouring poor,” and details the result of an 


| experiment made by W. T. C. Cooper, Esq., 


in the parish of Toddington, in Derbyshire. 
The simple narrative of the result renders all 
argument in favour of the system super- 
fluous :-— 

“ At Michaelmas 1830, a large field was di- 
vided amongst forty-one labourers, in pieces 
varying in size according to the ridges into 


which it was accustomed to be ploughed, giving 
the larger portions to those with the largest | 


families. This land was of the same quality, 
and was let upon the same terms as the for- 
mer; but as it was for the most part extremely 
foul and out of condition, very little wheat was 


put in; and indeed it was apprehended in the | 


spring that the men would hardly be able to get 
their potatoes in; but they turned to with 
hearty good will (they were working for them- 


selves); and the farmers having ploughed the | national characteristics are preserved by a 


land for them in the autumn, they set most of 
it with potatoes, and some corn and vegetables: 
their crop of potatoes has been abundant, some 
of the lots having yielded from sixty to eighty 
and ninety bushels. 

‘That the people receive benefit from these 
allotments, is evident from the labour they be- 
stow, not only in getting out the twitch grass, 


and other weeds, but also from their actually | 


making good and substantial hollow drains. It is 
further shown by their good and orderly con- 
duct. In summer evenings, instead of idly 
are occupied about their land. 


after their master’s work is done, labouring upon 


| their own little farms, weeding and clearing the 
crops till daylight fails, and then going quietly | 


home, doubtless with the pleasing anticipation 
, P g I 
of their labour eventually making them inde- 


pendent of the parish, as their fathers, or rather | 


their grandfathers, had been formerly. * * * 
“The rules and terms upon which the land 
is held are very few and simple, and cannot be 
misunderstood or forgotten. 
the rent is to be paid punctually on each quarter- 
day, under a penalty for default of immediate 


the men are convicted before a magistrate of 
any breach of the law, the land and crop is, in 
like manner. forfeited: lastly, it is particularly 
insisted upon, that they shall be very watchful 
over the morals of their families, and regularly 
frequent some place of public worship; and es- 
pecially that the children be not permitted to be 
idling about the streets after nightfall. 

“In granting the allotments, regard was, of 
course, had to the characters of the applicants; 


| and those who were notoriously bad were ob- 


jected to. This rule was all well enough to begin 
with; but, upon reflection, it was thought right 
to give those whose characters did not stand 
very well a chance of retrieving themselves: as 
one of them said, ‘ J know, Sir, that you have 








j ‘ - : ane eed | part 
ounging about the place, or doing mischief, they | fiiyics of cotton, linen, and wool; while the 
; : ‘ " It is a heart- | grassy, treeless plains extending from the Aral 
cheering sight to see from forty to fifty persons, | 44 westward as far as the mouths of the Da- 


| nube, along the northern border of the Caspian 


In the first place, | ( t 
| have been able to effect in the alteration of 


| traditional observances :-— 
loss of land and crop on it; secondly, if any of | 





not a very good opinion of me; but give me az 
opportunity of honestly employing my time, and 
you shall see that my land shall be as well cul- 
tivated as the rest, and no fault shall be found 
with me in other matters.’ He has hitherto kept 
his word: he has hollow-drained his land, and 
bestowed as much labour and pains upon it as 
if it were his own freehold. 

“T may add, that the labourers all reside in 
the town or village of Toddington, and that the 
rents have been paid punctually on the day when 
they became due.” 


In the division of Polite Arts, Mr. Shuttle- 


| worth’s improvement of the Centro-linead 


deserves to be noticed; it is one of the in- 
ventions that bring to mind the egg of Co- 
lumbus ; its simplicity is so great, that we 
wonder no one thought of it before, and yet 
its application is so ingenious, that it could 
only have been discovered by a man of sound 
thought and patient investigation. At least 
equal praise is due to Mr. Heming’s safe 
tube for the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, and 
Mr. Slack’s dissecting microscope. ‘The ob- 
servations made with the latter on the mo- 
tion of fluids in plants, are among the most 
interesting microscopic discoveries of modern 
times. 

We should gladly have made some extracts 
from Mr. Riley’s observations on the Cash- 
mere Angora breed of goats, which he intends 
to introduce into the Australian colonies, but 
we must give the preference to the excellent 
article on Furs and the Fur Trade, communi- 
cated by the Secretary. The historical ae- 
count of the use of furs by various nations is 
extremely interesting, and it shows how long 


people after the circumstances that originally 
caused their adoption have been totally 
changed :— 

“There is, however, one remarkable fact in 
relation to the subject now before us, in which 
all antiquity, as far as it speaks at all, concurs; 
namely, that the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates and of the Nile, as well as Syria from 
the sea-coast eastward to the great desert that 
parts it from Mesopotamia, were occupied by 
highly civilized nations, subject for the most 
to absolute monarchs, and clothed in 


and Euxine seas, and the intervening chain of 
the Caucasus, were occupied, or rather traversed, 
by independent tribes of horsemen shepherds, 
clothed in skins and fur.” 


Compare this account with the catalogue 


| of the nations that still prefer furs for dress 
| or ornament, and it will be manifest how little 


“the changes of realm and chances of time” 


“ The chief demand and consumption of furs 
is now among the nations of Slavonian and 


| ‘Tartar extraction, either inhabiting their native 


seats, or retaining their original love of furred 
clothing though settled in countries where the 
physical necessity for their use no longer exists. 
Such are the Poles, the Russians, the Chinese, 
the Persians, the Turks; even under the burn- 
ing sun of Syria and Egypt, the Bucharians, 
and the various tribes of independent Tartars.” 

More interest, however, attaches to the 
history and state of the English fur-trade. 
The following is Mr. Aikin’s account of its 
origin :— 

“Two commercial events, however, have a 
different times made London one of the centres 
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of the fur-trade. The first of these was the dis- 
covery by Richard Chancellour, in 1553, of the 
ge by sea to the northern coast of European 
Rossia, and especially that great gulf, commonly 
called the White Sea, at the bottom of which 
Archangel was afterwards built. Russia was at 
that time a barbarous country, moderately po- 
pulous, pressed on the one hand by the Poles, 
and on the other by the Tartars, and bounded 
on the east by the Uralian mountains. Its so- 
vereigns, at that time content with the title of 
Tsar, or duke, reigned at Moscow. The arrival 
of Chancellour was considered as an important 
event. The duke invited him to his capital, 
tronized him, and allowed the company of 
merchants, by whom he was sent out, to establish 
two or three trading posts on the White Sea, to 
have a warehouse at Moscow, and to send out 
from thence trading parties to the shores of the 
Caspian and into Persia. Manufactures of silk 
and of woollen formed the chief exports, and 
among the imports were furs.” 


The second event to which he alludes is 
the discovery of Hudson’s Bay, which en- 
abled the English to rival the Canadian trade 
of the French; and when that country was 
subdued, to secure its temporary monopoly. 
The present state of the trade is so fully de- 
scribed in the following extract, that it is not 
necessary to add a single word of comment :— 

“While the fur-bearing animals were thus 
attracting the commercial enterprise of the 
French and British, from the eastern to the 
western shore of North America, the same mo- 
tive and the same results were exciting and 
rewarding the perseverance of the Russians, 
and drawing them continually forwards from the 
Ural Mountains, the western boundary of 
northern Asia, to the sea of Kamtschatka, which 
washes its eastern shore. The conquest of Si- 
beria, and its annexation to the Russian empire, 
took place in 1640, thirty years before the in- 
corporation of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The Kuril and Aleutian isles, in the sea that di- 
vides Asia from North America, were discovered 
and taken possession of in 1745, by which the 
fur of the sea-otter was first introduced into 
commerce, and which, while rare, obtained in- 
credible prices in the Chinese market. In 1780 
the fur-bearing animals had already become 
scarce in Siberia, while the demand continued 
undiminished in the Asiatic markets; this led 
to new exertions; and when Cook, in the 
course of his exploratory circumnavigation, was 
engaged in surveying the western coast of Ame- 
rica north of Nootka, he found that the Russians 
had already, on some points, opened an inter- 
course for furs with the inhabitants. The sea- 
otters obtained by the crews of his ships, sold in 
Kamtschatka, for the Chinese market, for prices 
which astonished them, and which gave birth 
soon after to British and American expeditions 
to the same quarter, and even excited some signs 
of spirit in the sluggishness of the Spaniards of 
Monteréy and California. The Russians, how- 
ever, being nearest and in force, and stimulated 
by commercial jealousy and national ambition, 
established a colony on the American coast, and 
now possess the north-western extremity of that 
continent. ‘Thus the fur traders of different 
nations, the one setting out from the western 
boundary of Asia, and the others from the eastern 
boundary of America, have traversed these two 
great continents, and now find themselves face 
to face on the western shores of America. No 
new fur-ground remains to be explored; and, 
although the supplies of this commodity may 
not, for some years, diminish in any very sen- 
sible degree, yet it is evident that the summit of 
the trade has been reached, and perhaps over- 
passed. 

The fur-trade of England is both an importing 
and exporting one. The imports for our own 





consumption are blue and white fox from Nor- 
way and Iceland, martern and fitch from Ger- 
many and France, bears silver and gray, sables, 
ermines, squirrels, hares, and lambskins, from 
Russia; seals from the southern ocean, and 
chinchilla from South America. 

‘*The imports, partly for home consumption 
and partly for re-exportation, are the furs of 
North America. Several of the smaller animals 
which were imported from Canada while that 
colony was in possession of the French, and 
which formed the menu pelleterie of the traders, 
are found to be no longer worth the trouble 
and expense of collecting: these were chiefly 
ermine and squirrel, but considerably inferior 
in quality to similar skins from Russia.” 

We trust that the Society will go on and 
prosper. We strongly recommend those in 
authority at the Adelphi to exert themselves, 
and establish branch societies in our manu- 
facturing towns, and thus make itself known 
to workmen of every class and condition. 
Many little niceties of construction are even 
now known to practical mechanics, the know- 
ledge of which will perish with them; many 
more would probably be invented if a spirit 
of emulation were excited : but for both pur- 
poses, the preservation of what is known, and 
theincitement to new exertions, the Society 
must visit, not merely the shop of the master 
and the barrack premises of the manufac- 
turer—its existence must be felt in the shed of 
the labourer and the garret of the artisan. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron ; with 
Notices of his Life. By ‘Thomas Moore. 
3rd edit. 3 vols. Svo. London, 1833. 
Murray. 


On Moore’s Life nothing now remains to be 
said in the way of ‘criticism; It has taken 
its permanent rank in our literature; but 
how much an octavo edition was wanted to 
perfect Byron’s works on the library shelves 
of those who are curious and choice in such 
matters, none can know better than ourselves, 
who have received at least half a dozen letters 
within six months on this subject. If, how- 
ever, the publication has been long delayed, 
it will be the more welcome, and it is cer- 
tainly most deserving of that welcome. 
These volumes are typographically beautiful, 
and illustrated with no less than forty-four 
engravings, all of great beauty and interest. 


Britisu Lrsrary.—Vot. I. 
White's Natural History of Selborne; with 

Notes, by Capt. Thomas Browne, F.L.S. 

London: Orr. 

We announced this extraordinarily cheap 
publication in our last number, and have 
now only to make a few extracts from the 
curious and interesting Notes added to the 
original work by the present well-known 
editor. We shall make our selection at 
hazard, as the subjects are unconnected. 

Migration of Woodcocks.—‘‘ The woodcocks 
arrive in Great Britain in flocks; some of them 
in October, but not in great numbers till No- 
vember and December. They generally take 
advantage of the night, being seldom seen to 
come before sunset. 

“ The time of their arrival depends consider- 
ably on the prevailing winds; for adverse gales 
always detain them, they not being able to 
struggle with the boisterous squalls of the 
Northern Ocean. The greater part of them 
leave this country about the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or beginning of March, always pairing 





before they set out. They retire to the coast, 
and, if the wind be fair, set out immediately ; 
but, if contrary, they are often detained in the 
neighbouring woods and thickets for some time. 
So well skilled are these birds in atmospherical 
changes, that the instant a fair wind springs 
up they seize the opportunity; and where the 
sportsman has seen hundreds in one day, he will 
not find even a single bird the next. 

** At the Landsend, Cornwall, every fisher- 
man and peasant can tell, from the temperature 
of the air, the week, if not the day, on which the 
woodcocks will arrive on the coast. They come 
in prodigious flocks, which reach the shore at 
the same time, and from their state of ex- 
haustion, induced by their long flight, they are 
easily knocked down, or caught by dogs. A 
short respite soon invigorates them, so that they 
are enabled to pursue their inland course, but 
till thus recruited they are an easy prey, and 
produce no small profit to those who live in the 
neighbourhood.” 

Extraordinary Springs.—‘‘ There are no rivu- 
lets, or springs, in the island of Ferro, the 
west-most of the Canaries, except on a part 
of the beach, which is nearly inaccessible. To 
supply the place of a fountain, however, Na- 
ture, ever bountiful, has bestowed upon this 
island a species of tree, unknown to all other 
parts of the world. It is of moderate size, and 
its leaves are straight, long, and evergreen. 
Around its summit a small cloud perpetually 
rests, which so drenches the leaves with moisture, 
that they continually distil upon the ground a 
stream of fine clear water. To these trees, as 
to perennial springs, the inhabitants of Ferro 
resort; and are thus supplied with an abun- 
dance of water for themselves and for their 
cattle.” 

The Eagle.— Mr. Lloyd mentions, that in 
Sweden, the eagle sometimes strikes so large a 
pike, and so firmly do his talons hold their 
grasp, that he is carried under water by the su- 
perior gravity of the pike, and drowned. Dr. 
Mullenbog says, he himself saw an enormous 
pike with an eagle fixed to its back by his talons, 
lying dead on a piece of ground which had been 
overflowed by a river, and from which the water 
had subsided. 

‘** This naturalist also gives an account of a 
conflict between an eagle and a pike, which a 
gentleman saw on the river Gotha, near We- 
nersborg. In-this case, when the eagle first 
seized the pike, he soared a short distance into 
the air, but the weight and struggling of the 
fish together, soon obliged the eagle to descend. 
Both fell into the water and disappeared. Pre- 
sently, however, the eagle again came to the 
surface, uttering the most piercing cries, and 
making apparently every endeavour to extricate 
his talons, but in vain; and, after a violent 
struggle was carried under water.” 

The Song of Birds—“ Male birds procure 
mates by the power of their song. Hence it 
may be inferred, that if a confined bird had ac- 
quired the song of another species, without re- 
taning any notes of its own, and was set at 
liberty, the probability is, that it would never find 
a mate of its own species; and, even although it 
did, there is no reason to doubt but the young of 
that bird would be devoid of its native notes. 

“There has been much controversy among 
naturalists, whether the notes of birds are innate 
or acquired; the greater part of which has ori- 
ginated amongst those who argue on general 
principles without experimenting. We have 
ourselves instituted these experiments, and have 
hence proved clearly, that the song of birds is 
innate. We have brought up repeatedly broods 
of young chaftinches, and they invariably sang 
their native notes when they arrived at matu- 
rity; and this without the possibility of their 
hearing the song of their kindred. Nay, on the 
contrary, they were brought up in the same 
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room with a gray linnet, and never acquired any 
of its notes; but had their peculiar notes, which 
cannot possibly be mistaken.” 

Attachment of Animals.—“ There were two 
Hanoverian horses, which had assisted in draw- 
ing the same gun during the whole Peninsular 
war, in the German brigade of artillery. One 
of them met his death in an engagement; after 
which the survivor was picqueted as usual, and 
his food was brought to him. He refused to 
eat, and kept constantly turning his head round 
to look for his companion, and sometimes call- 
ing him by a neigh. Every care was taken, and 
all means that could be thought of were adopt- 
ed, to make him eat, but without effect. Other 
horses surrounded him on all sides, but he paid 
no attention to them; his whole demeanour in- 
dicated the deepest sorrow, and he died from 
hunger, not having tasted a bit from the time his 
companion fell.” 

Fishing Cats.—‘ Many instances have been 
recorded of cats catching fish. Mr. Moody, of 
Jesmond, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, had acat 
in 1829, which had been in his possession for 
some years, that caught fish with great assiduity, 
and frequently brought them home alive! Be- 
sides minnows and eels, she occasionally carried 
home pilchards, one of which six inches long, was 
found in her possession in August, 1827. She 
also contrived to teach a neighbour’s cat to fish ; 
and the two have been seen together watching 
by the Uis for fish. At other times, they have 
been seen at opposite sides of the river, not far 
from each other, on the look out for their prey. 

** The following still more extraordinary cir- 
cumstance of a cat fishing in the sea appeared 
in the Plymouth Journal, June, 1828 :— 

“ There is now at the battery on the Devil’s 
Point, a cat, which is an expert catcher of the 
finny tribe, being in the constant habit of diving 
into the sea, and bringing up the fish alive in her 
mouth, and depositing them in the guard-room, 
for the use of the soldiers. She is now seven 
years old, and has long been a useful caterer. 
It is supposed that her pursuit of the water-rats 
first taught her to venture into the water, to 
which it is well known puss has a natural aver- 
sion. She is as fond of the water as a New- 
foundland dog, and takes her regular peregri- 
nations along the rocks at its edge, looking out 
for her prey, ready to dive for them at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

Migratory Birds.—“ It has been generally 
believed that the migratory songsters, both old 
and young, return to their native haunts in the 
breeding season. From this circumstance it is 
believed, that if any of these could be bred be- 
yond the ordinary limits of their incubation, 
they would return in the following season to their 
birth place. Impressed with this belief, Sir 
John Sinclair, bart. long known for his patriot- 
ism, commissioned the late Mr. Dickson of Co- 
vent Garden, to purchase for him as many night- 
ingales’ eggs as he could procure, at a shilling 
each. This was accordingly done, the eggs 
carefully packed in wool, and transmitted to 
Sir John by the mail. Sir John employed seve- 
ral men to find, and take care of, the nests of 
several robins, in places where the eggs might 
be deposited and hatched with security. The 
robins’ eggs were removed, and replaced by 
those of the nightingale, which were all sat 
upon, hatched in due time, and the young 
brought up by the foster-parents. The song- 
sters flew, when fully fledged, and were observ- 
ed, for some time afterwards, near the places 
where they were incubated. In September the 
usual migratory period, they disappeared, and 
never returned to the place c/ their birth.” 

Hodden Grey.—“ The cloth peculiar to Scot- 
land, called hodden grey, was a manufacture 
from the natural fleece; and throughout the 
domestic farming districts, the housewives still 
use their influence to have one black lamb re- 








tained among the flock, as the wool takes on 
the dye more kindly, and is indeed often spun 
into thread for the stockings of the family, with- 
out receiving any artificial tinge. 

The Climate of Britain.— The climate of Bri- 
tain, it is very generally believed, has deterio- 
rated by becoming much more changeable than 
it was sixty yearsago. This has, with much pro- 
bability, been attributed to the extent of plant- 
ing, to the introduction of green crops, and 
abolition of fallows in an improved system of 
agriculture. Mr. Murray is of opinion, that 
trees, by condensing the moisture of the air in 
foggy weather, materially affect the climate, 
and that thickly wooded countries must be 
colder and more humid than naked savannahs. 
Trees are, therefore, it would seem, ready con- 
ductors of aérial electricity, the climate being 
improved when woods are cleared away, and 
becoming more moist by planting. This fact 
receives corroboration from the history of our 
own country, as well as from that of North 
America.” 

Crocodiles in Scotland.—* In Corncockle Moor, 
Dumfriesshire, there is a sandstone quarry, on 
the slabs of which are distinctly imprinted the 
tracks of the foot marks of animals. These 
were discovered in the year 1812. They differ 
in size from that of a hare’s paw to the hoof of 
aponey. Ona slab, which forms part of the 
wall of a summer-house, in Dr. Duncan’s gar- 
den, at the Manse of Bothwell, there are twenty- 
four impressions, twelve of the right, and as 
many of the left foot. Professor Buckland consi- 
ders, that the animals must have been crocodiles 
or tortoises.” 

Stags’ Horns.—“ There is a curious fact, not 
generally known, which is, that at one period 
the horns of stags grew into a much greater 
number of ramifications than at the present day. 
Some have supposed this to have arisen from the 
greater abundance of food, and from the animal 
having more repose, before population became 
so dense. In some individuals, these multi- 
plied to an extraordinary extent. There is one 
in the museum of Hesse Cassel with twenty- 
eight antlers. Baron Cuvier mentions one with 
sixty-six, or thirty-three on each horn.” 

Eels.—‘“* There are no eels in the Danube, 
nor in any of its tributary streams. ‘The rivers 
of Siberia, though large and numerous, are des- 
titute of them.” 

There are hundreds of other notes, and 
these, added to the admitted worth of the 
original work, illustrated with numberless 
wood-cuts, all to be had for three shillings! 
What have either Society done equal to 
this ? 


Miss Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, I—X. 
London: Baldwin & Co. 


Turre is no recent publication that we have 
received with such unmixed pleasure, as this 
new and beautiful edition of the works of 
Miss Edgeworth. The cheap re-publication 
of such works mark an important era in our 
literary history : small profits are now found 
more remunerative than extravagant prices, 
and persons of moderate fortune proved to be 
as valuable patrons as the wealthy and the 
titled. Success in such speculations is a pro- 
per subject of national congratulation, for it 
is a proof that the public taste is still guided 
by sound principles, and that, notwithstand- 
ing its numerous capricious aberrations, 
works of real utility will not appeal to it in 
vain. Many years have elapsed since Miss 
Edgeworth published the tales which are 
here collected; and during that period she has 
had the proud consciousness of having been 





the moral instructor of her generation, since 
no one ever read her works that did not 
rise wiser and better from the perusal. The 
characteristic distinction of Miss Edgeworth’s 
writings is, that they are works of action 
rather than sentiment—that they appeal al- 
ways to the judgment, and never to the pas- 
sions—and that even in their pathos they are 
addressed more to the reason than the feel- 
ings. ‘There is consequently an evenness in 
the interest of her writings; they are never 
tame; neither, on the other hand, are they 
ever very stimulating. Most of her incidents 
and all her characters belong to the realities 
of life; they seem to have actually formed 
part of our own experience. Rarely has an 
imagination so powerful as hers been sub- 
jected to such stern and rigid control ; “the 
reins never fall on the neck of the coursers,” 
to use Curran’s metaphor; judgment never 
withdraws its guidance for a moment; and 
even when perilous tracks of invention are 
entered, we see that there is caution propor- 
tioned to the danger. The Edgeworth Novels 
form a class by themselves. Utility is evi- 
dently, perhaps too evidently in some cases, 
their direct object; and no writings show 
more completely to what a great extent the 
agreeable can be combined with the in- 
structive. 

But the greatest merit of the Edgeworth 
Tales is their perfect truth ; descriptions, in- 
cidents, and characters, are not merely natu- 
ral, they are absolute realities; this is espe- 
cially the case with Irish life, of which Miss 
Edgeworth was the first delineator, and, 
notwithstanding all subsequent imitations, 
continues to be the best. We sometimes 
confound our recollection of events with the 
memory of her tales; for instance, we feel 
thoroughly persuaded that we knew person- 
ally the successive owners of Castle Rack- 
rent, and that we have been driven by the 
reckless but gay-hearted postillion recorded 
in the ‘ Absentee.’ 


Starke’s Traveller's Guide. 8th edition. London: 
Murray. 

Once before, when the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
edition of this work came before us, we gave it 
as our opinion, founded on considerable expe- 
rience, that it was, and it may therefore be 
fairly presumed that it is, the very best travel- 
ler’s guide to Italy, that ever came under our 
notice. For the rest of Europe, it is good as an 
outline, which must be filled in with local aids. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the 
Bible.’—We have here the result of much learn- 
ing, and a diligent comparison of Scripture with 
Scripture ; but we doubt the propriety of tempt- 
ing the ordinary readers of the Bible to forsake 
the venerable standard of truth as the fathers of 
the faith have left it, for this or any other work 
of a similar kind. The study of Scripture is the 
only study which many feel themselves neces- 
sitated to pursue; but the attention which it 
demands, and the labour of comparison to which 
it leads, conduce, of themselves, to the strength- 
ening of the faculties; and we do not think it 
expedient that those, who-have no other reason 
for intellectual exertion, should have a Bible put 
into their hands which they may read through 
without the necessity of turning back to a single 
page. ‘This opinion, however, as to the expe- 
diency of the plan, does not affect our esteem 
for the erudition which Mr. Townsend has shown 
in its execution; and the work, though we do 
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not wish to see it in common use, may be ex- 
amined occasionally with profit, 


‘ Bishop Mant on the Happiness of the Blessed.’ 
—A wild and amiable spirit characterizes every 
of this little work; and we have no doubt 
that there is many a mind to which it may 
prove a most acceptable boon. It treats of sub- 
jects on which, as we have said in noticing a 
somewhat similar work a few weeks back, we 
cannot safely enter; but its scriptural character 
secures it against the intermixture of curious 
fancies with consolatory truths; and we trust the 
benevolent feelings in which it had its origin 
will be amply satisfied by the success of the pub- 
lication. 

‘ Slade’s Sermons.’—Mr. Slade is a useful in- 
structor. His sermons are plain, but not defi- 
cient in earnestness—practical, but showing 
the necessary dependence of practice on_ belief. 
We think, however, that he has spoken too 
briefly, and too much in common conventional 
language on some subjects of vital importance. 
Though we are glad, therefore, to find what we 
do in his pages, we think it more than probable 
that he will discover the necessity we have 
hinted at, of devoting, in his future discourses, a 
larger space to the investigation and establish- 
ment of fundamental truths—that is, as they 
stand out from the general applications of 
christian morality, compacting, and, at the same 
time, particularizing the system. 

‘ Smith’s Letiers on National Religion.’—Mr. 
Smith writes warmly and eloquently, but he is 





one of those controversialists who so broadly | 


accuse their opponents of want of honesty, pe- 


netration, and every desirable quality ofheadand | 


heart, that we are constantly disposed to think 
they are fighting with imaginary enemies, and 
not the living practical men of the day. 
very first page of the volume is a tissue of arro- 
gant pettishness, and would turn most persons 
with a feeling of vexation irom what follows. 
We are sorry that this is the case. A man of 
sense writing with the fury of an inexperienced 
sciolist,( Mr. Smith's favourite word, ) isa lament- 
able sight; and, we trust, when he next ap- 
proaches the discussion of those momentous 
points on which he treats, that he will speak, 
though not less firmly, with much more tem- 
perance and charity. 


‘A Harmony of the Four Gospels.’ —This work 
is intended principally as an accompaniment to 
Mempress's Historical and Geographical Chart 
of Christ’s Ministry; it possesses, however, 
much substantive merit, and is the best key to 
the chronology of the Gospel History that we 
have seen, 

‘ Charter-House Prize Exercises, 1814—1832.’ 
—Prize essays and poems are proverbially 
worthless— Heaven forbid that any of ours should 
ever rise in judgment against us! It is not fair 
to publish the first efforts ofa youthful aspirant, 
writing according to dictation, on a prescribed 
subject. Some of the pieces in this collection, 
however, possess more than an ordinary share 
of merit; we were particulariy pleased with 
Lushington’s very ingenicus Latin poem on 
steam-vessels, and Brockhurst’s English verses 
on Carthage. 


* On the Immortality of the Soul, a Latin Poem, | 


by Hawkins Browne, M.D.’—This poem has 
been republished, with the hope that it may be 
adopted as an introductory book in classical 
schools; it is utterly unfit for any such purposes. 

‘ Tables for Planting and Valuing Underwood. 
§c.'—A very useful little manual of tables, 
which will be found a great acquisition to all 
persons employed in agriculture and the ma- 
nagement of wood-lands. 

‘ Etymological Guide to the English Language.’ 
—A very useful compilation, well calculated to 
teach junior students the structure of the Eng- 


The | 





lish language, and which even advanced scho- 
lars may consult with advantage. 

‘The Genius of the French Language, by H. 
Holt.’—The exercises in this volume have been 
selected and arranged with considerable skill, 
but the world scarcely wants any new elementary 
works on the French language. 

‘A Selection of Questions and Exercises, by 
the Rev. R. Simson.’—This litle work appears 
to have been published principally with the de- 
sign of exhibiting to the world a specimen of 
‘*the improved system of education,” adopted 
in “Colebrooke House Academy, Islington.” 
We trust that the school will not be estimated 
by the book, for it is one of the most trashy com- 
pilations that we have seen in the whole course 
of our critical existence. ~ 

‘An Arithmetical Catechism, by the same.’— 
Not quite so bad as the preceding. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SONG. 
BY H. F. CHORLEY. 

O, let me give my heart away, 
I’ve lived too long alone, 

Until my spirit, once so gay, 
Hath dull and joyless grown ; 

The smile hath faded from my cheek, 
The fount of Hope is dry, 

I scarcely have the heart to speak, 
Then love me, or | die. 

I’ve lived a hermit life too long 
*Mid rocks and lonely trees, 

My only thoughts a changing throng 
Of aimless fantasies. 

But weary of these wanderings vain, 
For human things I sigh ; 

O give me to my kind again, 
And love me, or I die. 

I'll be the slave to watch your rest, 
To work your will by day, 

And every scarcely looked behest 
With thankful haste obey, 

If to my suit, at last you’ll make 
One sign of kind reply: 

Then hear me, for sweet pity’s sake, 
And love me, or I die. 


MR. LOCKHART AND MR. BULWER. 


(Wirnovr agreeing in all poiots with our correspon- 
dent, we give insertion to his able communication, be- 
cause he puts the general question in itstrue light. If 
the style of Mr. lbulwer’s letter is to be adopted on all 
occasions of literary difference, the quiet field of lite- 


| rature will become a bear-garden.} 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


S1r,—A letter is inserted in the last number of The 
New Monthly Magazine, signed “The Author of 
Pelham,” and addressed “tothe Editor of theQuarterly 
Review,” which calls for strong reprehension. Such 
a letter, addressed by Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Lockhart, is, 
regarding the position filled by those gentlemen, greatly 
derogatory from the diguity of our literature ;—and few 
will dispute the fact, that in its present state,—all its 
chiefs departing one by one from the scene of effort, 
if not of existence, leaving no hope of werthy successors 
to the thrones thus vacated,—the literature of England 
has not much dignity to spare. 

As in the following remarks there is no unfriended 
intellect to be sneered at—no sensitive feelings to be 
lacerated—no patrician mediocrity to be extolled—no 
struggling heart to be bruised by the heel of vulgar 
insolence—I do not address myself to a weekly pubii- 
cation which it is unnecessary here to name. No; I 
address myself to the ArHEN UM, in the belief that its 


columns will not be closed against a frank and fearless | 


commentary on such a letter as that under considera- 
tion, providing always that such commentary be hed 





with either. I consider Mr. Bulwer’s letter merely 
as a document addressed by the Editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine to the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review. It is neither my right, nor my desire, to 
stand forward as Mr. Lockhart’s defender. Unless the 
learned gentleman be greatly misrepresented, he is 
every way competent to the task of self-defence. But 
whether he be so or not is, Sir, no affair of ours. We 
have only to do with the probable effect of the splenetic 
— thus virulently commenced in the high places 
of periodical literature ; and you will perhaps agree in 
the opinion, that its effect must of necessity prove most 
mischievous and disgraceful. 

In the outset, | cannot refrain from remarking, that 
it would have been more in accordance with Mr. Bul- 
wer’s recent, and somewhat elaborate testimony to the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott, had he abstained from a 
no less elaborate tissue of abuse against one standing 
in Mr. Lockhart’s near relationship to the departed poet. 
Without any exaggeration, it may be asserted, that 
the hearts of nations are yet moved bya pure and noble 
sorrow for the death of Sir Walter Scott. I donot say 
that this solemu circumstance should have deprived 
Mr. Bulwer of the right of resenting any injury, or 
slight, with which he may have conceived Mr. Lock- 
hart to be chargeable; but I do say, that it would 
have justified a decent and considerate delay. ‘Lhe 
fame of Mr. Bulwer can hardly have been in suoh im- 
minent danger as to require such furious measures for 
its protection. Indeed, if his fame cannot support it- 
self, it must be of a very perishable quality. Nor, under 
any circumstances, could the calling the son-in-law of 
Sir Waiter Scott an adventurer, a corrupt lawyer, a 
bad author, and a fool, be an advisable course either 
for the attainment or extension of literaryfame. Such 
sounds harmonize but ill with the tones of studied 
grief for the death of Sir Walter Scott; and more than 
this, they are sounds conveying no true significance. 
The fact of Mr. Bulwer calling Mr. Lockhart a fool, is 
no greater proof of the folly of the latter than of the 
wisdom of the former. The term, ‘obscure adven- 
turer,” is about as applicable tothe Editor of the New 
Monthly as to the Editor of the Quarterly ; i.e. it is 
by no means applicable to either. liad Mr. Bulwer 
made proper inquiries, he would have found that Mr. 
Lockhart is a gentleman of an ancient family, which 
enjoys a landed inheritance in Scotland. Mr. Lock- 
hart’s being the son of a Scottish clergyman,—a class 
of men, for the most part, distinguished by piety, 
learning, and all the purest constituent elements of a 
truly clerical character, rather than by any great 
worldly advantages,—may have led Mr. Bulwer to 
this, under all circumstances, injudicious and highly- 
censurable sneer. In the present instance, it is wholly 
inapplicable. As well might the Editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine be called an obscure adventurer, 
for coming from a particular county in England, as the 
Editor of the Quarterly, for coming from a particular 
county of Scotland. Dr. Channing, in one of his ad- 
mirable discourses, laments that mankind should be so 
slow in arriving at the great truth, that ‘‘ what a man 
is, not what he has,” should guide us in estimating 
his true value. Assuredly, whata man “ is,”’ and not 
“whence he comes,” is the chief consideration in 
judging of his scientific or literary claims; and Mr. 
Bulwer practically enforces this truth, for though he 
degrades himself by an absurd a'tempt to deteriorate 
Mr. Lockhart, on the score of “ whence he came,’’ 
the great aim of his letter is to prove that the Editor 
of the Quarterly is, intellectually considered, a person 
unworthy of the regard in which he has hitherto been 
held. How far Mr. Bulwer makes out his case, in this 
respect, we have now to inguire. Not, however, as [ 
have already said, for the purpose of defending Mr. 
Lockhart, but for the purpose of justly estimating the 
animus pervading Mr. Bulwer’s letter. 

Any logical arrangement of remarks in reference to 
so confused and passionate an epistle, its author can 
hardly expect. He himself says, “ Sir, it gives me 
pleasure not to reply to you, but to display you.” ‘That 
there is aslight error here, any dispassionate reader of 
the letter must acknowledge. Mr. Bulwer abuses Mr. 
Lockhart, but he displays himself. None of the 
“ penny-a-line-men,” to whom the honourable gentle- 
man loves so pompously, yet so pettily to allude, would 
condescend to use the terms selected by Mr. Bulwer 
for the purpose of vilifying Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Bulwer 
has suffered himself to be betrayed intoa line of attack, 
which though signed by ‘ The Author of Pelham,’ can 
never by possibility form part of ‘The Adventures of 
a Gentleman.” He has furnished a proof, (were any 
such now wanting,) that the boast of an ancient lineage 
and the possession of a sounding name are not, of them- 
selves, sufficient to constitute a gentlemanlike character. 
And more than this Sir—when we read the opening of 
his attack on Mr. Lockhart in these terms— 

“ Sir—there is that in your style which usually be- 
trays you! Your writings are impressed with astamp 
of smallness, peculiarly their own”— when Sir, we read 
this opening, are we not reminded of the author’s own 





in the language of courtesy. He must have ill-observed | 


the tone of remark by which the Arnex zum is dis- 
tinguished, who could ¢ plate the possibility of its 





claim any feeling calculated to suggest such a criticism 


on Mr. Bulwer’s letter. That gentleman is unknown | 


to me; but not one whit more so than Mr. Lockhart. 
1 cannot boast of any acquaintance, however slight, 


prefaces, dedications, and episties? Does Mr. Bulwer 
suppose that the literary world can have forgotten his 


| almost impertinent letter to Mr. Picken, on the subject 
inserting an uncourteous criticism on the productions of | 
| any man ;—and, in the present instance, | have to dis. | 


of Fraser’s Magazine? Was there any stamp of 
greatness there? I, for one, think not. 1 think that 
letter as little creditable to the writer, as the one now 
in question. The curse of the coteries is on every line 
of both. That curse is an insatiable yearning for dis- 
play, and a corresponding hatred of all who by silence, 
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by remonstrance, or by ridicule, may mortify the false 
al of anall-craving vanity. Under the influence 
: this. mental: malediction, Mr. Bulwer descends to 


yp on Mr. Lockhart’s style of composition, 
which are utterly unworthy of the talents and station 
of the ‘Author of Pelham.’ The carelessness of com- 
position, even if proved, is by no means lusi 


may say that it is safe enough, tillit shall be proved to 
have done some greater wrong than is to be found in 
the devoted phrases sofuriously assailed by Mr. Bulwer. 

In the letter here considered, as in every production 
in which the man rather than the author appears—in 
other words, where Mr. Bulwer speaks in his personal 





as 
to the charge which the writer wishes to establish. Mr. 
Lockhart. may be an inelegant writer, without being 
an anjust critic. With no great solicitude as to the 
style of his criticisms, he may yet be most scrupulous 
as to their honesty and probable influence. Then as 
to the self-gratulatory passage, in which Mr. Bulwer 
mentions.the praise of Gothe and Scott, as evidence of 
the injustice, as well as unimp of the of 
Lockhart, of what weight is it, when we consider that 
Sir Walter's generous nature never withheld words of 
kindness and encouragement from any man of letters, 
and that Gothe praised Prince Puckler Muskau, in a 
way to provoke the jealousy or lower the exultation of 
the * Author of Pelham’? “The praises heaped on the 





of Miss Collings,” on the dramatic excellence of | 
“ Francis the First,” &c. &c., are adduced as further | 
proofs of the errors of the Quarterly. On referring to | 


the article on the poems of Mary Collings, I find them 
represented as what they really are, and nothing more 


—a curious intellectual product elicited under peculiarly | 
unfavourable circumstances. They are also mentioned | 


as no uninteresting accompaniment to the previously 


noticed poems by Lucretia Davidson. The notice of | 
these Jatter in the Quarterly Review, is generally | 


understood to have proceeded from the editor’s pen ; 
and he who could rise from the perusal of that review, 


with no other feelings than those of captious and verbal | 


criticism, can hardly have permitted the better qualities 
of.his nature to predominate. 
and the editor of the leading Tory periodical—yet I 


question much, whether the most cosmopolitan liberal | 


could consider the poetic talents and early doom of the 
American girl, in a spirit of purer delicacy or more en- 
lightened estimat dignifies the criticism in the 





cae > Ly > | 
warterl view. ' x n 
Quarterly Review. Nor should another of Mr. Lock- | It has made many a clever man ridiculous, but has 


hart’s literary efforts be forgotten. He has written the Life 
of _Burns—and though many will think with that great 
critic Mr. Thomas Carlyle, that the character of Burns 
has not yet been considered under its most striking 
ee see aspect, still the “labour of love” undertaken 

y Mr. Lockhart for the honour of his countryman, has 
been well fulfilled. ‘'o me, who have no personal 
feeling about Mr. Lockhart either one way or the other, 
there appears, [ confess, a beautiful moral fitness in the 
relative of Sir Walter Scott writing the life of Robert 
Burns, and inscribing the result of his labours to James 
Hogg and Allan Cunningham. That fact taken as we 
find it, is creditable to the Editor of the Quarterly. Nor 


will any one, taking into consideration all the circum- | 


stances connected with “ Fanny Kemble’s feeble tra- 


gedy,” as Mr. Bulwer calls it, have reason to be very | 


wroth with the reviewer. The tragedy was certainly 


not of an order to realize the expectations raised bythe | 
review. Yet was ita bold and surprising effort, and its | 


encouragement, if somewhat more friendly than discri- 


minating, was an error at all events on the generous | 


side. Could one such error be justified by another, it 
would not be difficult to quote passages of preposterous 
laudation of certain literary ladies, who, it must be con- 


fessed, pay Mr. Bulwer back in kind, fully illustrating | 


the maxim “ on ne loue d’ordinaire que pour étre loué.”” 


It is wonderful to what lengths a zealous self-esteem | 
may lead a man. The Quarterly Review is lectured | 


for puffing by the New Monthly Magazine! Mr. | the term as used by this gentleman; but, the general 


Colburn must have gazed, when hearing the Editor of 


his choice denounce “ Mr. Murray’s back parlour and | 
his coteries as puffing machinery.” And to make the | 





in its way, the note containing 


it thus concludes—* But perhaps, in the pithy proverb, | 
the Quarterly Review considers itsown dirt no dirt.” | 


Never was proverb more unselfishly quoted. Its appli- 
cability to the Quarterly may be a point of dispute, 
but its home-telling truth as to the New Monthly has 
long been settled, “ beyond all surmises.” 

Mr. ‘Bulwer is similarly unfortunate in many other 
of his attacks. For instance, he charges Mr. Lockhart 


with his having, in ‘ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ | 


“* praised the regularity of his own features.” 
may be reprehensible pardonabl 
is Mr. Lockhart’s a solitary instance? Are there no 
elaborate self-portraitures in the works of his assailant 
to justify an d of this parti point of attack ? 
But it is unnecessary to quote further. Every sentence 
of Mr. Bulwer’s letter is “impressed with a stamp of 
smallness peculiarly his own.’”’ And the one. great 
crime to which Mr. Lockhart stands indebted for such 
fierce abuse is, as any man of common discernment must 
pooeees. that he (Mr. L.) has not sufficiently praised 
r. Bulwer. This—and not the long array of trifling 
errors in composition—is the crime for which the Quar- 
terly is made to suffer. Mr. Bulwer is inexorable. 
Each particular fly is broken on its separate wheel— 
the _executioner talks of the crime, and revels in the 
punishment—but every bystander perceives the true 
cause of Mr. Bulwer’s energy in laying about him thus 
wimercifully. Whatever Mr. Bulwer hopes to gain, 
his antagonist can hardly lose much in such a conflict. 
He may be guilty on every point of composition charged 
against him, and yet stand pretty well with the world. 
“Phe King can'do no wrong,” is a Quarterly Review 
maxim, in which few can now-a-days concur ; but with 
reference to Mr. Lockhart’s literary government, we 


This 











Mr. Lockhart is a Tory, | 


if you will—but | 





» he seems to be labouring under a nervous 
dread of being depreciated by others. There is no dis- 
position to depreciate the honourable gentleman —at all 
events, none which, were he to trust to his own talents, 
he might not defy. Still, the opinion entertained by 
others of Mr. Bulwer, may possibly fall somewhat short 
of that entertained by Mr. Bulwer of himself. I have 
endeavoured by a perusal of his works, and by an ob- 
servation of his more public life, to form a fair judg- 
ment of him ; and, speaking of him as freely as of other 
public men, | should, if asked a question on the subject, 
express my conviction that he isa man of considerable, 
but by no means of commanding talents—one who may 
by his influence and acquirements adorn many of the 
paths of human effort, but who is not calculated to 
create a crisis in literature or to lead a party in politics : 
and if this opinion be less favourable than Mr. Bulwer, 
in the unerring sense of power, may feel that he de- 
serves, what need he care for criticisms quarterly, 
monthly, or weekly? He who has dwelt among the 
* quiet haunts,” and with a lofty and just self-conscious- 
ness waited, till, abuse being silenced, Fame sought 
him in his seclusion, and proclaimed his glory—this 
high genius thus admonishes his brethren : 
If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 
Shine, poet, in thy place, aud be content. 

And this is an admonition worthy of attention from all. 
It will secure a purer source of action than that ‘ Va- 
nity, whose root is always venomous’”’—which keeps 
men in a worse than feminine fluster as to what is 
thought and said of them, forgetful of the truth, that 
“it is only the despicable who have the dread of being 
despised.” This dread was the secret of the lamentable 
baseness of Byron ; it will always enter largely into the 
spirit of such letters as that of the author of ‘ Pelham.’ 


never had any part in leading one to greatness. And 
Mr. Bulwer must rather underrate than overate his 
powers, if he cannot afford to let critics and coteries 
talk of him as they will. In this indifference true 
courage may be said to consist. ‘The furious tirade, and 
studied abuse,of such letters as that inthe Vew Monthly, 
are as wanting in courage as in courtesy. If people must 
have a passage of arms together, let them act on She- 
ridan’s suggestion—* Let their courage be as keen, but 
as polished as their swords.” 

At the risk of trespassing on your indulgence, I would, 
in conformity with the spirit under which these remarks 
were commenced, say a word on the sneering and 
affected terms in which Mr. Bulwer and others are 
perpetually alluding to the poorer class of labourers in 
the fields of literature. More than once in the letter 
of the New Monthly the writer is chargeable with such 
allusions. They are in the worst taste. 

The author of ‘ Pelham’ is a great employer of the 
term Penny-a-line-man. Whether he be doubting the 
existence of raser’s Magazine, or addressing Mr. 
Picken, or prefacing a novel with a statement of his 
personal feelings, or noticing the lives or deaths of men 
to whom, it may be, Nature has given less talents, but at 
all events to whom Fortune has been less propitious 
than to himself, we are favoured with his penny-a-line 
allusion. It is difficult to know the precise import of 


impression left by a perusal of his successive touches in 
this way, is, that Mr. Bulwer thanks God that he is not 
like the rest of literary men—i. e. that he is a man of 
family, a Member of Parliament, and that he gets 
more guineas than many others labouring in the same 
vineyard. On this latter point, | may remark, that Mr, 
Bulwer, like all other literary men, writes for as much 
money as he can get—and, whether this be a guinea-a- 
line or penny-a-line, depends not so much on the 
talents of the writer as on the greater or less want of 
money, in which he may happen to find himself. If he 
can afford to be, or rather to seem, indifferent to the 
question of payment, his price will be proportionately 
high. If he be understood to want money, then he will 
find himself in the publisher's list of those who must 
take what they can get, and he will be paid accord- 
ingly. Mournful instances of the truth of this could 
readily be furnished. 

Thus we see, that this often-uttered sneer, if it apply 
to remuneration, is, like every other impertinence, 
contemptible on inquiry ; if it apply to station, it will 
as little bear the test. What are Mr. Bulwer’s claims 
to conduct the New Monthly Magazine? Will he 
corroborate the testimony of his enemies so far as to 
say, that he owes this post to the influence, real or 
supposed, which a seat in Parliament may have given 
him in the eyes of his publisher? If this be the case, 
then, indeed, he is at liberty to out-Brummel all recent 
performers in the not very recondite art of ridiculing 
the horrid common people. Sut if, on the other hand, 
Mr. Bulwer owes a profitable sinecure in literature to 
his labours, past and present; if he be one of a class 
of men, whose pursuits he deems it not derogatory to 
share, so long as they prove pecuniarily advantageous, 
his sneers at “ the craft,” &c. &c. can hardly “tell” 
with much effect. Isan unknown man misre nt- 
ed, or suffering, he may be sure of being honoured with 
an insulting remark from some one her f the 





guinea-a- men. Does he sink under his trials, or 
does he fall a victim to his struggles, or it may be to 
his errors, a succession of sickening sentences on the 
dangers surrounding a literary career, and the great 
importance of regular habits, is sure to be disposed of; 
and some popinjay or other will talk to you most 
jearnedly of his parmaceti-specifics the inward 
bruises of a broken spirit. Are, then, the griefs, the 
strivings, or, if you will it, the passionate errors of 
manhood to be eternally judged by the frivolous esti- 
mate of flourishing mediocrity? It isindeed a high and 
happy excellence, when a man, under all circum. 
stances, adverse or toward, 

Finds comfort in himself, and in his cause, 

And while the mortal mist is gathering draws 

His breath in confidence of heaven’s applause. 


And such a man is assured of his reward. But there 
are minds less happily tempered, who are not, on that 
account, fit subjects for impertinent allusion. Misery 
may have been to them a teacher of stern, yet sterling 
truths, though self-government, and the beautiful 
wisdom of unvarying self-denial be not among them. 
Wordsworth says— 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

This is true ;—but there are influences more instruc- 
tive still. The tear-stained page of mental torture is 
fraught with a lore not less precious than that derivable 
from the unsullied volume of natural beauty; and 
therefore Gothe justly says— 

Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent night’s anxious hours, 
Watching and weeping for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers ! 


Whether or not Mr. Bulwer and his brethren in 
prosperity are to be congratulated on baying been 
spared so fierce a trial, will,in a great measure, depend 
on the vigour of their moral constitution. Yet, be this 
as it may, it will be no ung forb on the 
part of those who have been favoured by an advan- 
tageous position in early life, if, when considering the 
characters of others in such cts less fi , they 
direct their attention to the obstacles that have been 
encountered—the sorrows that have been borne—the 
mock patronage which has been suffered or spurned— 
and to the much or the little which, all these things not- 
withstanding, has been performed, rather than to 
the errors of an impetuous temperament, or the ill- 
regulated course of an impulsive career. At all events, 
there will never, it is to be hoped, be wanting men 
avho will take this view, and who will not suffer the 
worst affectations of aristocracy in the republic of letters. 
This should not—it shall not be. No foolish individual 
boast is here expressed. No—I too accurately appre- 
ciate my own position and powers to make any such 
boast! But my trust is in thing more aging 
than any individual power or influence. 1 put my 
trust in the li of our national ch ter, whi: 
has never for any great length of time failed to stamp 
the features of our national literature. We bave bada 

retty long reign of puffery, affectation, and vanity. 

n God’s name, let us revert to the healthful, and vigo- 
rous, and manly spirit. It is the highest incitement to 
effort, it is the surest guerdon of success. That it will 
soon re-vivify the literature of England, I feel convinced 
—and you Sir, whose pages have been perseveringly 
devoted to preparing the public mind for so desirablea 
change, will have a proportionate gratification in the 
result of your endeavours. In that gratification all will 
participate—none more sincerely than one, who from the 
enthusiastic interest he must ever take in the literature 
of his country, rather than from any powers or acquire- 
ments by which he can hope to add to its stores, ven- 
tures to subscribe himself, 














«A Lirerary Man.” 
12, Waterloo Place, 
January 25, 1333. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 


Epitaph on a good Physician. 
When Magnon’s soul went down to hell, 
The indignant Pluto said, 
“Hence! Lord of medicine’s potent spell, 
You must not raise the dead.” 


The Blind carrying the Lame. 
The blind took up the lame—surprise 
Seiz’d all men in the street— 
But why? since one had lent the eyes, 
T’other might lend the feet. 


On Temperance. 
Let moderation be your guide, 
Excess is sure to pall; 
In the old proverb’s truth confide, 
That too much honey’s gall. 
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oN THE TOTAL DEFECT OF THE QUALITY 
OF IMAGINATION, OBSERVABLE IN THE 
WORKS OF MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELIA,’ 


By a wise falsification, the great masters of 
painting got at their true conclusions; by 
not-showing the actual appearances, that is, 
all' that was to be seen at any given moment 
by an indifferent eye, but only what the eye 
might be supposed to see in the doing or suf- 
fering of seme portentous action. 
the moment of the swallowing up of Pompeii. 
There they were to be seen—houses, columns, 
architectural proportions, differences of public 
and. private puildings, men and women at 
their ‘standing occupations, the diversified 
thousand postures, attitudes, dresses, in some 
confusion truly, but physically they were 
visible. But what eye saw them at that 
eclipsing moment, which reduces confusion 
to a kind of unity, and when the senses are 
upturned from their propriate, when sight 
and hearing axe a feeling only? A thousand 
years have’ passed,’ and we are at leisure to 
contemplate the weaver fixed standing at his 
shuttle, the baker at his oven, and to turn 
over with antiquarian coolness the pots and 
pans of Pompeii. 

“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeah, and 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” Who, 
in reading this magnificent Hebraism, in his 
conception, sees aught but the heroic son of 
Nun, with the outstretched arm, aud the 
great and lesser lights obsequious? Doubt- 
less there were to be scen hill and dale, and 
chariots and horsemen, on open plain, or 
winding by seeret defiles, and all the cir- 
cumstances. and stratagems of war. But whose 
eyes would have been conscious of this array 
at the ititerposition of the synchronic miracle? 
Yet in the picture of this subject by the artist 
of the “Belshazzar’s Feast'—no ignoble work 
neithier—the marshalling and landscape of 
the war is everything, the miracle sinks into 
an anecdote of the day; and the efe may 
“dart through rank and file traverse” for 
some minutes, before it shall discover, among 
his armed followers, which is Joshua! Not 
modern art alone, but ancient, where only 
itis to be found if anywhere, can be detected 
erring, from defect of this imaginative faculty. 
The world has nothing to show of the pyeter- 
natural in painting, transcending the figure of 
Lazarus bursting his grave-clothes, in the 
great picture at Angerstein’s. It seems a 
thing between two beings. A ghastly horror 
at itself struggles with newly-apprehending 
gratitude at second life bestowed. It cannot 
forget that it was a ghost. It has hardly felt 
that it is a body. It has to tell of the world of 
spirits. Was it from a feeling, that the crowd 
of half-impassioned by-standers, and the still 
more irrelevant herd of passers-by at a dis- 
tance, who have not heard, or but faintly have 
been told of the passing miracle, admirable as 
they are in design and hue—for it is a glorified 
work—do not respond adequately to the ac- 
tion—that the single figure of the Lazarus 
has been attributed to Michacl Angelo, and 
the mighty Sebastian unfairly robbed of the 
fame of the greater half of the interest? 
Now that there were not indifferent passers- 
by within actual scope of the eyes of those 
present at the miracle, to whom the sound of 
it had but faintly, or not at all, reached, it 
would be hardyhood to deny ; but would they 
see them? or can the mind in the conception 
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of it admit of such unconcerning objects? 
can it think of them at all? or what associat- 
ing league to the imagination can there be 
between the seers, and the seers not, of a pre- 
sential miracle ? 

Were an artist to paint upon demand a 
picture of a Dryad, we will ask whether, in 
the present low state of expectation, the 
patron would not, or ought not to be, fully 
satisfied, with a beautiful naked figure recum- 
bent under wide-stretched oaks? Disseat 
those woods, and place the same figure among 
fountains, and falls of pellucid water, and 
you have a—Naiad! Not so in a rough 
print we have seen after Julio Romano, we 
think—for it is long since—there, by no pro- 
cess, with mere change of scene, could the 
figure have reciprocated characters. Long, 
grotesque, fantastic, yet with a grace of her 
own, beautiful in convolution and distortion, 
linked to her connatural tree, co-twisting 
with its limbs her own, till both seemed either 
—these, animated branches; those, disani- 
mated members—yet the animal and veget- 
able lives sufficiently kept distinct— his 
Dryad lay—an approximation of two.natures, 
which to conceive, it must be seen; analogous 
to, not the same with, the delicacies of Ovid- 
ian transformations. 

To the lowest subjects, and, to a superfi- 
cial comprehension, the most barren, the 
Great Masters gave loftiness and fruitfulness. 
The large eye of genius saw in the mean- 
ness of present objects their capabilities of 
treatment from their relations to some grand 
Past or Future. How has Raphael—we 
must still linger about the Vatican—treated 
the humble craft of the ship-builder, in his 
‘ Building of the Ark”? It is in that scrip- 
tural series, to which we have referred, and 
which, judging from some fine rough old 
graphic sketches of them which we possess, 
seem to be of a higher and more poetic grade 
than even the Cartoons. ‘The dim of sight 
are the timid and the shrinking. ‘There is a 
cowardice in modern art. As the French- 
men, of whom Coleridge’s friend made the 

srophetic guess at Rome, from the beard and 
one of the Moses of Michael Angelo col- 
lected no inferences beyond that of a He 
Goat and a Cornuto: so from this subject, of 
mere mechanic promise, it would instine- 
tively turn away, as from one incapable of 
investiture with any grandeur. The dock- 
yards at Woolwick would object derogatory 
associations. The depét at Chatham weuld 
be the moat and the beam in its intellectual 
eye. But not to the nautical preparations in 
the ship-yards of Civita Vecchia did Raphael 
look for instructions, when he imagined the 
Building of the Vessel that was to be conser- 
vatory of the wrecks of the species of drowned 
mankind. In the intensity of the action, he 
keeps ever out of sight the meanness of the 
operation. There is the Patriarch, in calin 
forethought, and with holy prescience, as 
guided by Heaven, giving directions. And 
there are his agents—the solitary but suffi- 
cient Three—hewing, sawing, every one 
with the might and earnestness of a Demi- 
urgus; under some instinctive rather than 
technical guidance; giant muscled; every 
one a Hercules, or liker to those Vulcanian 
Three, that in the sounding caverns under 
Mongibello wrought in fire—Brontes, and 
black Steropes, and Pyracmon. So work 
the workmen that should repair a world! 
(To be continued.) 





NELL GWYNNE. 

(The great and well-merited success of Mr. Jerrold’s 
Play bas awakened recollections in the ic, and we 
feel assured that the following interesting particulars 
relating to this celebrated woman, her Will especially, 
which is now ‘first made public, will be acceptable. 
Some of the * last bequests” in the Codicil are not un- 
worthy of her who, with all her faults, had a heart full 
of humanity, and who was mainly instrumental in 
founding Chelsea Hospital. We are indebted for the 
paper to a Corres; ent.] 

GRANGER briefly names the year 1687 ¢ as 
the time of the decease of this celebrated actress, 
and distinguished mistress to Charles II. Upon 
her retirement from the stage, in 1670, the 
king built a house for her, in Pall-mall, which 
was frequently the rendezvous of the monarch 
and his dissolute associates. Pennant, who de- 
scribes it at a more recent date, when it was 
the property of Thomas Brand, Esq. of the Hoo, 
in Hertfordshire, speaks o fits interior magni- 
ficence. The walls of the back room on the 
ground-floor, were entirely covered with looking 
glass, as, it was said, the ceiling had been. 
Over the chimney was her picture.~ At this 
house she died in November, 1687; on what 
day of the month I have not been able to 
discover. She is said to have been pompously 
interred in the old church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields ; her funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The burial registers of that parish, upon a 
recent search, were found, as usual, meagre of in- 
formation, and merely mention, on the 17th of 
the above month, “ Elinor Gwin.” The parochial 
archives have also been consulted, but no par- 
ticle of notice is to be found: it was hoped that 
some monument had been erected to her in the 
old church, but a search among the marble re- 
cords of mortality, which since the demolition 
of the ancient edifice, have been preserved in 
the vaults below the present church, has proved 
unsuccessful. 

Among the correspondence of Sir George 
Etherege, with the Scotch College, at Ratisbon, 
is a letter to him, from his under secretary, Mr. 
Wigmore, written on the 18th of November, in 
which he acquaints him— 

** Last night was buried Mad. Ellen Gwyn, 
the D. of St. Alban’s mother. She has made a 
very formal will, and died richer than she 
seemed to be whilst she lived. She is said to 
have died piously and penitently; and as she 
dispensed several charities in her lifetime, so 
she left several such legacies at her death; but 
what is much admired is, she aied worth, and 
left to D. of St. Alban's, vivis et modis, about 
1,000,000/. sterling, a great many say more, 
few less.” 

The assertion of her dying worth a million 
of money, is hardly worth attention; the ex- 
tract from the original letter, by Seward, must 
have contained an 0 too much. What the Duke 
of Buckingham told Bishop Burnet, that Nell’s 
first demand on the king was five hundred a 
year, which he rejected; but that in about four 
years afterwards, she had managed to obtain 
more than sixty thousand pounds, goes far to 
make up the one hundred thousand, which it is 
more generally allowed she died possessed of. 

The will and codicil, now first published, will 
set at rest many vague stories relative to the 
disposal of her property, which was bequeathed 
in the bulk to her only surviving son, Charles 
Beauclerc, Duke of St. Alban’s. The will was 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
Dec. 7, 1687, and the original given up to Sir 
Robert Sawyer, on the 18th of Feb. following. 


+ Biogr. Hist. of England, edit. 1769, 4to. vol. ii. 
p. 443. 


¢ Account of London, 1791, 4to. p. 108. He alsosays, 
a picture of “ her sister was in a third room.” This 
assertion must have been made at hazard, for, after the 


most assiduous inquiries, no particulars of her kindred 
occur, beyond the notice of the accident which ed 
her of her mother, who was drowned near the Neat- 
houses, Chelsea, in July, 1679. 
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The documents in the archives of the Court are 
official copies, with an autograph receipt for the 
original, by Sir Robert Sawyer, attached. Any 
reference to the depository of the original, has 
eluded my particular inquiries. 


The Will of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne. 


“In the name of God, Amen. I, Ellen 
Gwynne, of the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
fields, and county of Middlesex, spinster, this 
9th day of July, anno Domini 1687, do make 
this my last will and testament, and do revoke 
all former wills. First, in hopes of a joyful 
resurrection, I do recommend myself whence I 
came, my soul into the hands of Almighty God, 
and my body unto the earth, to be decently 
buried, at the discretion of my executors, here- 
inafter named, and as for all such houses, lands, 
tenements, offices, places, pensions, annuities, 
and hereditaments whatsoever, in England, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere, wherein I, or my heirs, or 
any to the use of, or in trust for me or my 
heirs, hath, have, or may or ought to have, any 
estate, right, claim or demand whatsoever, of 


fee-simple or freehold, I give and devise the | 


same all and wholly to my dear natural son, his 
Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, and to the heirs 
of his body; and as for all and all manner of 
my jewels, plate, household stuff, goods, chat- 
tels, credits, and other estate whatsoever, I give 
and bequeath the same, and every part and 
parcel thereof, to my executors hereafter named, 


in, upon, and by way of trust for, my said dear | 


son, his executors, administrators, and assigns, 
and to and for his and their own sole use and pe- 
culiar benefit and advantage, in such manner as 
is hereafter expressed; and I do hereby consti- 
tute the Right Hon. Lawrence Earl of Ro- 
chester, the Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Hon. Sir Robert Sawyer, Knight, 


his Majesty’s Attorney General, and the Hon. | 
Henry Sidney, Esq. to be my executors of this my | 


last will and testament, desiring them to please 


to accept and undertake the execution hereof, | 


in trust as afore-mentioned; and I do give and 
bequeath to the several persons in the schedule 


hereunto annexed, the several legacies and | 


sums of money therein expressed or mentioned ; 
and my further will and mind, and anything 


above notwithstanding, is, that if my said dear | 


son happen to depart this natural life without 
issue then living, or such issue die without 
issue, then and in such case, all and all manner 
of my estate above devised to him, and in case 
my said natural son die before the age of one- 
and-twenty years, then also all my personal 
estate devised to my said executors not before 


then by my said dear son and his issue, and my | , ; 
| Gwinn’s will. 


said executors, and the executors or admini- 
strators of the survivor of them, or by some of 
them otherwise lawfully and firmly devised or 
disposed of, shall remain, go, or be to my said 
executors, their heirs, executors, and admini- 
strators respectively, in trust of and for an- 
swering, paying and satisfying all and every 
and all manners of my gifts, legacies and direc- 
tions that at any time hereafter, during my life, 
shall be by me anywise mentioned or given in 
or by any codicils or schedule to be hereto an- 


nexed. And lastly, that my said executors shall | 


have, all and every of them, 1002. a-piece, of 
lawful money, in consideration of their care and 
trouble herein, and furthermore, all their several 
and respective expenses and charges in and 
about the execution of this my will. In witness 
of all which, 1 hereunto set my hand and seal, 
the day and year first above written. 
“5. Ga” 


“* Signed, sealed, published and declared, in 
the presence of us, who, at the same time, sub- 
scribe our names, also in her presence, 

“ Lucy Hamilton Sandys, Edward Wyborne, 
John Warner, William Scarborough, James 
Booth.” 








On a separate sheet, as a codicil, is— 

“« The last request of Mrs. Ellent Gwynn to 
his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, made Oc- 
tober the 18th, 1687. 

“1. I desire I may be buried in the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. 

‘2. That Dr. Tenison may preach my funeral 
sermon. 

“ 3. That there may be a decent pulpit-cloth 
and cushion given to St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. 

“4, That he would give one hundred pounds 


for the use of the poor of the said St. Martin’s | 
and St. James’s, Westmin’ter, to be given into | 


the hands of the said Dr. Tenison, to be dis- 


posed of at his discretion, for taking any poor | 


debtors of the said parish out of prison, and for 


cloaths this winter, and other necessaries, as ate “ 
: aden | scribing ‘True Thomas, the minstrel, con- 


shall find most fit. 

“5. That for showing my charity to those 
who differ from me in religion, I desire that 
fifty pounds may be put into the hands of Dr. 
Tenison and Mr. Warner, who, taking to them 
any two persons of the Roman religion, may 
dispose of it for the use of the poor of that re- 
ligion inhabiting in the parish of St. James’s 
aforesaid. 

“6. That Mrs. Rose Forster, may have two 
hundred pounds given to her, any time within a 


| year after my decease. 
“7. That Jo., my porter, may have ten | 


pounds given him. 


“* My request to his Grace is, further— 
**§. That my present nurses may have ten 


| pounds each, and mourning, besides their wages 
| due to them. 


f=} 


“9, That my present servants may have 


; mourning each, and a year's wages, besides their 


wages due. 

“10. That the Lady Fairborne, may have 
fifty pounds given her to buy a ring. 

“11. That my kinsman, Mr. Cholmley, may 
have one hundred pounds given to him, within 
a year after this date. 

“12. That his Grace would please to lay out 


| twenty pounds yearly, for the releasing of poor 


debtors, out of prison, every Christmas-day. 
“13. That Mr. John Warner may have fifty 
pounds given him to buy a ring. 
“14. That the Lady Hollyman may have the 
pension of ten shillings per week, continued to 
her during the said-lady’s life.” 


Oct. 18,-87.—This request was attested and 


| acknowledged, in the presence of us—John 


Hetherington, Hannah Grace, Daniel Dyer.” 


* Dec. 5, 1687.—I doe consent that this paper 
of request may be made a codicil to Mrs. 


“Sr. ALBAN’s,” 

A writer in The Champion, June 3rd, 1742, 
No. 398, on “ the Fraudulent Practices of Parish 
Vestries, and in particular that of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-fields, observes, “ I cannot forbear men- 
tioning one action more laid to the charge of 


| these honest men, viz.— Nell Gwyn, player, 


left a handsome income yearly to St. Martin’s, 
on condition, thet on every Thursday evening 
in the year, there should be six men employed, 
for the space of one hour in ringing, for which 
they were to have a roasted shoulder of mutton 


| and ten shillings for beer; but this legacy is of 


late diverted some other way, and no such 
allowance is now given.” 

No authority, beyond report, appears for this 
assertion. 

Persons incarcerated for debt in Whitecross- 
street prison, that being the county gaol for 
Middlesex, have some allowance, on a particular 
day in the year, which is denominated Nell 
Gwynne’s Bounty, but whence this arises, or how 
paid, I have yet to learn. " 


| land. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

In the dullest of all days for matters of 
science and genius, we are glad to hear the 
announcement of any work which promises 
information to the mind, or pleasure to the 
fancy. Edwin Landseer has all but finished 
a noble picture of Sir Walter Scott. The great 
poet is sitting meditating in the Rymer's 
Glen, of Abbotsford, with his two favourite 
stag-hounds at his side. A little stream, 
called the Huntly Burn, is glimmering amo 
the bushes ; and the inspired look of the bard 
and romantic aspect of the scene recall, it is 
said, those fine verses of the old ballad de- 


scious of the presence of the Queen of Elf- 
This will form a fine companion to 
the more domestic picture by Allan, in which 
Scott is seated in the Waverley Study, read- 
ing a manuscript. 

We hear, also, that some one is manufac- 
turing a Life of Sir Walter Scott, for Mr, 
Bentley, and that it will soon be ready for 
publication. We have not heard the writer 
named; it is, however, a bold enterprise, as 


| the family papers, and the memoranda and 


correspondence of Scott, are in the hands of 
Mr. Lockhart, to be employed in the Memoir 
now preparing. ‘There were several Lives of 
Johnson published, before the inimitable one 
of Boswell outstripped all competition. 2 
On New Year's Day, anew Monthly Jour- 
nal, the exclusive subject of which 1s to be 
the Fine Arts, was to be published at Milan, 


| under the title of Giornale delle Arti del 


Disegno. Some of the most eminent literati 
of Italy, such as Count Bossi, Professor 
Romagnosi, Sacchi (the antiquarian), Palagi 
and Migliara (painters), Monti (the sculp- 
tor), Durella and Canonica (architects), and 
Anderloni, (the engraver,) are engaged to 
write for this publication. 

Much uncertainty prevails about the open- 
ing of the Italian Opera. The frequent 
changes in the administration of this esta- 
blishment are highly injurious to all parties. 
We suspect that Laporte was too late to se- 
cure an efficient company for the early part 
of the season, when he took possession, 
‘ Corradino,’ or Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,’ we hear, 
will be the first opera. Signor Costa is en- 
gaged as Maestro; he is a clever musician, 
but much too young to have the control of 
the musical department; and much too 
accommodating in patching up operas with 
his own compositions. Mad. de Meric, who 
sang in Italian, French, and German operas 
last season, is engaged to sing in the English 
version of ‘Don Juan,’ at Drury Lane, and 
also at the King’s Theatre, in the Italian 
operas. 

Capt. Polhill is making great efforts to 
secure talent for his German Operas. Some 
valuable acquisitions are to be added to the 
band. The vocal department, says Monsieur 
the Director, cannot be equalled! The be- 
witching Herbele is said to have married, and 
retired from the stage. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 24.—The Rev. William Buckland, D.D. 
Vice President, in the chair. A paper was read, 
entitled ‘ Magnetical Experiments made _prin- 
cipally in the south part of Europe, and Asia 
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Minor, during the years 1827 to 1832;’ by the 
Rev. George Tucker, A.M. F.R.S. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 22.—After Dr. Grant’s third lecture on 
the structure and classification of animals, the 
second regular meeting of the society was held, 


at which a member of the council presided. A | 


communication was read, which had been re- 
ceived from Mr. Telfair, the secretary to the 
Natural History Society of the Mauritius, the 

per having been written by a French natu- 
ralist residing at Madagascar. 


which a fluid fell copiously during the hottest 


part of the day, the quantity bearing a propor- | 


tion to the intensity of the sun’s rays. ‘The 


ies of mulberry, are infested with the /arve of 
an insect, allied to cicada spumaria, but probably 
as yetundescribed ; from the bodies of these /arve 
the fluid was observed to descend ; it was trans- 
parent, without any disagreeable taste; and 
animals permitted to drink of it appeared to 
suffer no inconvenience. 

Mr. Bennett made some observations on a 
preserved specimen of an Antelope from India, 
which closely resembled the young of Antelope 
cervicapra of Pallas. 

Short descriptive characters were also read 


of several new specics of shells from the col- | 


lectionof Mr. Cuming. Dr.Grant read a notice 


of the occurrence of Janthina communis and | 
Velelia limbosa, of both of which he had found | 


specimens in considerable numbers in Septem- 
ber last, on the shore near the Land’s End, 
Cornwall, after a gale of wind. The anatomical 
structure of both animals was described. Mons. 
Rifaud afterwards exhibited his numerous and 
beautiful Zoological drawings made during his 
long sojourn in Egypt and Nubia,—after which 
the meeting was adjourned to February 12. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The discussion on Phrenology was resumed | 
on Saturday the 12th, when the President (Dr. | 


Copland) called the attention of the members to 
the ancient claims of the science. He stated, 
he had twenty years since seen a Latin work in 
Dr. Monroe’s library two hundred years old, 
connected with the subject. Mr. Holme had in 
his possession a treatise on the question three 


hundred years old; and Mr. De Ville informed | 


the society that he had a work written in the 
year 1562, in which the head was divided into 
several compartments on Phrenological prin- 
ciples, and further, that he possessed a curious 
Chinese work on Physiognomy, dated four hun- 
dred years since, wherein the cranium was 
mapped out in divisions very analogous to mo- 
dern times. 

In the course of the debate, Dr. Gilkrest pre- 
sented Mons. Leuret’s letter to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, relative to his discoveries on 
the laminated structure of the brain; Phreno- 
logists having hitherto considered it radiated, it 
was suggested that Mons. Leuret’s opinions 
were likely to bear particularly on this question. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Holme again invited 
the profession and literary world generally to 
view the late Dr. Spurzheim’s collection, at his 
residence, North Crescent, Bedford Square, be- 
tween the hours of half-past two and four. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
M Royal College of Physicians Nine, p.m. 
ONDAY. { Royal Geographical Society Nine, P.m. 
. Medical Society ............ Eight, p.m. 
UESDAY. Institution of Civil Engineers, Eight, p.o. 
Wepngs, Society of Arts..............4 past7, P.M. 
Tuunspar{ Royal Society..............4 past 8, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p... 
ha al Institution ..........4 past8, p.m. 
Sasvanay oyal Asiatic Society seseeeT WO, P.M. 
tw dical Society, Eight, v.m. 


Pripay, 





It described a | 
singular dripping tree of that country, from | 


| agreed to. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN.+ 

Art the first meeting for the season of this 
Society, Sir Charles Gieseché in the chair, His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, and nearly 
twenty other gentlemen, were announced as new 
members. 

A communication from Mr. Molloy, relative 
to the conglomerate found neir the beach at 
Kingstown, was read. A paper by Capt. Port- 
lock, on the general features of the basaltic dis- 
trict of the North of Ireland, was read. ‘The 


author stated several facts which seemed to bear | 


out the conclusion that the basalt of this district 
overlies and fills a chalk basin throughout its 
entire extent. The paper contained also some 
valuable suggestions as to the mode of tracing 


: of tt , | the direction of the volcanic currents, &c. 
leaves of this tree, which is considered to be a | 


Two propositions were then made by the 
Council, to the Society. In one of these the 


| Council desired to be authorized to conclude an 


arrangement respecting rooms for the purposes 
of the Society;—in the other they requested 
authority to make arrangements for the delivery 
of a course of lectures on Geology, at the meet- 
ings of the Society. Both propositions were 
The Society then adjourned. 


Dec. 12.—A meeting of the Society was held | 
on the evening of this day, Sir Charles Gieseche | 


in the chair. 

A paper was read by Dr. Apjohn, on the trap 
formations of the county of Limerick, and illus- 
trative specimens exhibited. In this paper the 
author noticed many interesting points, not ad- 
verted to in Mr. Weaver's paper on the same 
subject, contained in the Transactions of the 
Geological Society of London. 


district was ably commented on by the author, 


| and his paper contained a chemical analysis of | 
| some of the more remarkable rocks. 

currence of basalt, in more than one place, in a | 
| perfectly columnar form, was also noticed. 


The Society adjourned until the second Wed- 
nesday in January. 





FINE ARTS 


The Widow ; or, Adieu to the Weeds. Drawn 
by H. Richter; engraved by Lupton. Moon 
& Boys. 

A fine, rosy young widow, with probably a large 
jointure, has ‘‘borne about the mockery of 
woe” for her stipulated twelvemonth, and now, 
by the aid of her milliner, prepares to burst out 
on the world in all the attractions of white 
satin, armlets and rings, spider’s-web lace and 
artificial flowers. The tire-woman looks too 
pertly conscious of the change she is working ; 
and the maid expresses her pleasure by uplifted 
hands ; but these defects are as nothing com- 
pared to the subdued satisfaction which is visible 
in the widow herself. 


What is Copyright ?—The question which has 
lately arisen respecting the right to engrave 
from Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ is one of such 
general application, and so intimately affecting 
the interests of artists and publishers, that it 
must assuredly be determined by law at no very 
distant day. The .d/fred has replied to our argu- 
ment, and we therefore again advert to the sub- 
ject, because, when a question of this importance 
can be discussed in good temper, with an able 
opponent, the truth may be advanced by it. 
Our readers will remember that we at once de- 
nied the difference of opinion assumed to exist 
between us and our contemporary. We agreed 
to all his conclusions, but joined issue upon the 
facts, and only requested proof of his own state- 


+Our Correspondent unfortunately sent his commu- 
nication by a private hand, and this will explain the 
delay in publishing the report. We hope that in future 
he will trust only to His Majesty’s Post Office. 





The intimate | 
union of the trap and calcareous rocks in this | 


The oc- | 





ment, that Sir George Beaumont had “ granted 
the exclusive right” to engrave from the picture 
toanyone. Our contemporary must excuse us 
for stating, that he now abandons his own case 
altogether; he not only offers no proof of such 
grant, but takes up an entirely new argument, 
and starts, by assuring us, that it is not neces- 
sary, to insure copyright, that exclusive right 
should have been granted. How that may be, 
remains to be discussed, but it certainly was 
not the point upon which we heretofore differed. 
On the former occasion we admitted the force 
and validity of our contemporary’s argument, 
but questioned his facts: he has now shifted his 
position, and we agree respecting the facts, but 
deny his inferences. These are his words :— 
“The Atheneum appears to be of opinion, 
that unless Sir George Beaumont granted to the 
Proprietors of the well-known print the excle- 
sive privilege to engrave it, the right to repro- 
duce it is vested with its present owners. Our 
contemporary may depend upon it, that its no- 
tions on this subject are erroneous. The pro- 
prietors of the manuscripts of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, sold by public auction a few months ago, 
might just as well assume the same right. As 
in the case of a book, the copyright is vested in 
the first publication from the original, and not 
in the original itself. If it could be supposed to 
be otherwise, who would ever be able to specu- 
late on a copyright with the remotest chance of 


| being left in the undisturbed possession of his 


ad 


purchase? 
Now, it appears to us, that the purchaser of 
the MSS. referred to, is in the precise situation 
of the purchaser of the freehold contemplated 
in our last; he purchases, subject of course, to 
the limitations and restrictions to which the 
original proprietor had subjected the property, 
The copyright had been separated from the 
MSS. by one whose right was absolute, and had 
the purchaser proceeded to publish, he would 
have been stopped by proof of this being offered, 
in the same way that should a purchaser of the 
freehold proceed to take possession, he would 
be stayed by proof that possession had been 
granted heretofore to another. As to the 
illustrative case ofa book, in which our contem- 
porary says “the copyright is vested in the 
first publication,” &c., we think his assertion 
much too broad and unconditional ; if, indeed, 
it be assumed as true, it would settle another 
question, and establish as law, that there is no 
such thing as copyright in @ picture; but we 
shall not discuss this, because the cases do not 
seem to us at all analogous. The following is 
more in point:—the publisher of a translated 
work has an undoubted copyright in it, yet such 
copyright in no way affects the right to make 
other translations. So we hold, that, in engrav- 
ings, unless the proprietor of a picture has 
granted the “‘ exclusive right,” he has not, by a 
mere act of courtesy in giving permission, di- 
vested himself of his positive property in the 
picture, and he may permit others to engrave 
from it—such others, having of course no more 
right to avail themselves of or use the former 
engraving, than the subsequent translator has 
the original translation: in both cases proof 
that such use had been made, might be difficult, 
but that in no way affects the argument. To 
our contemporary’s question, that, if this be law, 
who can ever speculate in copyright with the 
remotest chance of being left in the undisturbed 
possession of his purchase ?—we answer, every 
man who has prudence enough to secure “ the 
undisturbed possession”—that is, the exclusive 
right, before he “speculates” in the purchase. 
It might as well be asked, who will build with 
the remotest chance of being dispossessed of 
the freehold ?—why, no man; and therefore leases 
are granted, and lands transferred by deeds. 
Our contemporary now proceeds to give legal 
authority ; a something said by the late Lord 
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Ellenborough in a private conversation wi: the 
late Mr. Asperne. Now, we have heard the story 
often, but never as he relates it. The facts, we 
believe to have been, that Lord Ellenborough, 
having granted permission to Mr. Cribb to pub- 
lish an engraving from Lawrence’s picture, was 
subsequently applied to, for like permission, by 
Mr. Asperne ; and his lordship referred Mr. As- 
perne to Mr. Cribb, to know whether such re- 
publication would affect his interest; Mr. Cribb 
thought it would, and his lordship declined, not 
because he had no right, but because he could 
not, under circumstances, accede to the request 
with propriety or with honour. As to his lord- 
ship having asserted that he could not, “ because 
the copyright no longer remained at his dis- 
posal;”’ we never heard of his having used 
such words, or any others to that effect; and 
that he did use them, is hardly to be reconciled 
with our contemporary’s own statement, that 
his lordship referred to Mr. Cribb, and de- 
murred after that gentleman had declared against 
it. The truth is, as the able writer in the 
Alfred must see, the value of his lordship’s 
“travelling opinion” depends on the exact 
words—and for these he must, like ourselves, 
depend on the report of others. We were as- 
sured, that he was misinformed, when, on the 
former occasion, he spoke of “the exclusive 
right” having been granted ; and the abandon- 
ing this important point seems like a late con- 
sciousness of it on his part. We believe, he is 
misinformed now; but we do not ask for proof 
that Lord Ellenborough ever said what he re- 
ports, because, no man’s opinion can have more 
weight than, in reason, it is entitled to; and we 
do not think it well, to embarrass the question 
by irrelevant discussion. 





MUSIC 


VOCAL CONCERTS. 


THE second of these performances has veri- 
fied the truth of our predictions on the pro- 
bable consequences of “ managers becoming 
actors.” We had, for example, a descriptive 
Cantata by Percy, sung by Braham, without 
orchestral accompaniment, which, of course, 
did not succeed; secondly, the ‘Scena col 
Coro,’ from Faust, requiring the vigour and 
power of a Braham, was entrusted to Mr. Horn- 
castle, whose thin tenor voice was completely 
overwhe!med and lost in the ‘‘ maze” of chorus 
and accompaniment; thirdly, Mr. Bellamy, the 
ci-devant bass singer of the Antient Concerts, 
attempted more than he ought, and failed to 
do well what he attempted ; fourthly, the puny 
voice of Master Howe is sufficient to spoil a 
much better glee than ‘ Oh, how I long my care- 
less limbs to lay,’ by Sir J. Rogers; fifthly, the 
buffo part in Mozart’s Quintetto from Zauber- 
flétte ‘Hm, Hm,’ should have been given to 
Phillips, whose talent was entirely thrown away 
in Paer’s duet ‘ Dolce dell’ anima;’ lastly, it 
is little short of presumption for any vocalist 
with an ordinary compass of voice, to attempt 
the music of ‘ Regina,’ in Zauberflitte. Not- 
withstanding these failures, there was much 
that was good and well executed, and deserving 
our approbation. Two old madrigals, sung by 
numerous voices to each part, with due obser- 
vance of crescendo and diminuendo, were very 
effective ; the one by Wilbye (1609) was en- 
cored. A similar compliment was paid to a 
well written glee, by Goss, admirably executed 
by Miss Clara Novello and three others. An 
elegant and new composition, sung by Mr. 
Parry, Jun., accompanied with flute, clarionet, 
horn, and piano-forte, did much credit to the 
well known taste and genius of Bishop, who 
presided. A chorus, by the same composer, 
‘ The tiger couches in the wood,’ (The Maniac) 
is one of the best dramatic choral pieces of the 
English drama. The remainder of the selec- 





tion not noticed, consisted of well known and 
sufficiently well appreciated giees, and Batti- 
shill’s Anthem, ‘ Behold, how good.’ We ear- 
nestly recommend the directors to give four 
madrigals, instead of two each night. 


Mr. Eliason’s Soirée Musicale.—The enter- 
tainment consisted solely of chamber music, 
and each piece was executed with great care 
and skill. We particularly admired ‘Gentle 
Airs,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Bennett, and as 
beautifully accompanied on the violoncello by 
Lindley; a flute solo by Nicholson, a duet for 
violin and piano, in which Mrs. Anderson and 
Mr. Eliason displayed great skill and taste on 
their respective instruments, and a very beauti- 
ful and original air composed for the occasion 
by Mons. Chélard, and exquisitely sung in Eng- 
lish by Madame de Meric, accompanied by 
Messrs. Lindley and Eliason. Mrs. H. Bishop, 
Mr. Wilson, and Signor Giubilei, contributed 
to the entertainment of the evening. 


Concerts of Antient Musick.—A meeting of 
the musical professors connected with these 
Concerts took place yesterday, when a commu- 
nication was made to them, that, in consequence 
of the depressed state of the finances, and the 
little prospect of their improvement, a reduc- 
tion of the salaries in the vocal and instrumen- 
tal departments must be acceded to, or the 
Concerts would be discontinued. Many and 
widely different reasons were assigned by those 
present, to explain how this lamentable crisis 
had been brought about; the true one may be 
inferred from our notice of the first Concert last 
season.t The old monopoly and monotony too 
long held sway; the directors would not yield to 
public feeling and the spirit of the age. 











THEATRICALS 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Miss KELLy’s long talked-of entertainment 
was at last presented to the town, at the above- 
mentioned house, on Thursday evening—and an 
entertainment it proved to be, in more than a 
name. The house was very well attended, and 
a warm and hearty welcome came showering 
down from all sides, when Miss Kelly made her 
appearance, the applause being wound up and 
crowned by “one cheer more,” upon the special 
motion of an enthusiastic. individual in the Pit. 
This entertainment is constructed upon the 
model of those with which the town has been made 
so pleasantly familiar by Mr. Mathews. Indeed, 
the principal portion of it has been laid down 
on the same “slips,” and launched from the 
dock of the same master play-wright, who for- 
merly built fur that gentleman. If it is an 
arduous undertaking for a single male performer 
to set about amusing an audience, from his indi- 
vidual resources, for a whole evening, it may 
easily be imagined, that the difficulty is vastly 
enhanced when the task devolves upon a female. 
And when we recollect that the advantages which 
imitations, and greater facility in changes of dress 
give to a man, the obstacles to success in such a 
performance as that which we have now, for the 
first time in our dramatic annals, to report 
upon, become so great as to require a positive 
giantess in talent, to surmount them. This 
giantess Miss Kelly has shown herself to be, 
and her powers were on Thursday at once made 
manifest, and acknowledged by a delighted au- 
dience, who were forced at her bidding to ring 
the changes upon smiles, tears, and applause. 
The dressers were awkward, beyond our powers 
of description ; and the entertainment, already 
far too long, was made infinitely longer by their 
bungling. All this will, doubtless, be rectified, 
upon a future occasion, and there is every pro- 





+ See Athenzum, No. 228. 





spect of ample remuneration to the actress for 
her exertions, and to the audience for attending. 
The best drawn, and best represented characters, 
are, Mrs. Parthian, an old lady, troubled with 
confused dramatic recollections—Lady Savage, 
a devoted admirer of dogs and horses, and de- 
scribed as being, in every sense of the word, 
“*a complete horse-woman,” who calls to dis- 
suade Miss Kelly from her undertaking, be- 
cause she considers it “ unfeminine”—Sally 
Simkin, a female servant, ‘‘ ugly to a merit,” 
who eats plum-pudding, and snivels after her 
John Jones, with whom she used to keep com- 
pany, who, being sick at sea, not sea sick, has 
sent her a lock of hair, which, knowing she pre- 
ferred dark to light, he had cut, dear creature! 
with his own hands from the boatswain’s head— 
(this Sally treasures in her nutmeg-grater)—and 
Mrs. Drake, the amiable partner of an itinerant 
exhibitor of wild beasts. There are others 
of various degrees of merit, but we believe we 
have mentioned the most worthy, though we 
write without a bill of the performance, which we 
ought to have by us. The best anecdotes and 
stories, are those of John Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mrs. Jordan, the hasty meeting and part- 
ing of the two brothers, the naval and military 
officers, and Mrs. Miffy, with her ‘‘ piano-forte” 
and ‘‘letter-forte.” Miss Kelly having occa- 
sion, when acting in a country town, to use a 
piano-forte upon the stage, and there not being 
such a thing in the establishment, succeeds 
in borrowing one from the great lady of the 
place. It is in Miss Kelly's part tomake some 
observation in depreciation of the quality of the 
aforesaid instrument, and the lady, considering 
it a personal affront, leaves the box, into which 
she had brought a large party to witness the 
début of her property. She next day writes a 
letter to Miss Kelly, in which she upbraids her 
with her ingratitude, and revenges the personal 
affront upon the personal pronouns, and flings 
back the confusion into which she has been 
thrown on the previous evening, with scorn 
amongst his Majesty’s English. The anecdote 
about the song of ‘ Hope told a flattering tale,’ 
with the disbanded flageolet accompaniment, 
was well told, and told well. Some ef the songs and 
snatches were effective, and so were several other 
matters, which we have not space to particu- 
larize. There were thunders of applause, it is 
true; but still the performance wanted lighten- 
ing. In the name of good taste, let us entreat 
Miss Kelly to omit Mrs. Mattock’s mad story. 
It is essentially unfit for dramatic exhibition, 
and is one of those things which leads to no- 
thing, from which no useful lesson can be drawn, 
which may be painful to many without the pos- 
sibility of its being pleasing to any, and which 
is the more repulsive the better it is given. 
Beyond this we have few objections to make, 
and these we shall not make—at all events at 
present, because a considerable curtailment must 
take place, and Miss Kelly’s good sense will no 
doubt lead her, after the experience of Thurs- 
day, to remove those parts which were least 
effective. We are quite aware that the whole 
affair will proceed more rapidly in future ; but 
an hour and a half must come out somehow. 
We have omitted to mention Miss Kelly’s in- 
troductory address, which is written with great 
point and elegance. She was, between anxiety 
and exertion, completely exhausted before the 
mono-dramatic part commenced ; and that por- 
tion therefore had not a fair chance, but it 
went well notwithstanding. At the conclusion, 
the applause was as hearty as at the com- 
mencement. This new coinage of Miss Kelly's 
received the stamp of genuine public approba- 
tion, and it will doubtless pass current for a 
considerable time. Whenever it is called in, 
we trust it will be found that value has been 
received. 
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MISCELLANEA 


Perkins’s Steam Generator.—In some of our 
former numbers ¢ we noticed Mr. Perkins’s 
newly discovered system of generating steam, 
means of a lining placed within the boiler, 
thus effecting a continuous circulation of the 
heated water; the advantages anticipated were 
the generating steam with increased rapidity, 
the a of the boiler, and the saving of 
fuel. roof of the great probability that ‘the 
result wr fully answer expectation, we are 
enabled to state, that during the last fourteen 
weeks, in which period Mr. Perkins has been 
ed in the application of his principle on 

the Liverpool and Manchester rail-road, one of 
the locomotive engines employed thereon, 
having his lining or circulator introduced into 
its boiler, has, during 360 successive journeys, 
to and fro, between Liverpool and Manchester, 
run upwards of 20,000 miles without the slight- 
est appearance of wear and tear, the tubes of 
the boiler, at the end of the journey, being as 
free from corrosion as at the first t of 


companied with notes and a French translation. 
The whole will be comprised in one volume 8vo. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

A new Article of Export.—The game of curling, 
which at one time was little known beyond the 
precincts of the eastern and southern counties of 
Scotland, has waxed greatly in public favour 
within the last dozen years, and is now prac- 
tised at John o’Groats, in various parts of 
England, and over a large portion of the two 
Canadas. Channel stones now form a regular 
article of export, and give constant employment 
to various artists in Ayrshire. Not a few of the 
stones are carved and ornamented, and bring 
very high prices. —Dumfries Courier. 

The Real and the Ideal.—To let the imagina- 
tion sicken with love of ideal beauty, till it pines 
away into echo, is worse than folly; but to check 
our affections, and school our ideas, till thought 
and feeling reject everything they cannot see, 
touch, and handle, certainly is not wisdom.— 
The Mother's Story Book. 





their use, and with a saving of fuel to the extent 
of 40 tons, when contrasted with the ascertain- 
ed consumption of another locomotive engine 
drawing equal weight. These important results 
must prove of vital consequence to the great 
question of railway conveyance, which so much 
occupies the attention of the public at the pre- 
sent time. 

Geographical Science.—A ‘ Geographical and 
Artistical Institute’ has been formed at Leipzig, 


chiefly for the furtherance of the science of | 


Geography in all its branches. ‘Lhe firstfruits 
of its labours will be the publication of ‘ Geogra- 
phical Annals,’ with plates and maps, of which 
four volumes will appear annually. It an- 


nounces also ‘A Universal Cosmography,’ which | 


will comprise the history, geography, and statis- 
tics of every country, to be written by English, 


French, and German writers, and published in | 


their respective languages. It is calculated, 
that the work will extend to fifty volumes, and 
be completed in ten years ! 


Rome.—The first meeting, for the winter 


season, of the Academy of Archzology, was 


held under the roof of the ‘ Sapienza” on the 


6th of December last. The business of the | 


meeting was opened by M. Vescovali, with 
memoir on the large painting recently dis- 
covered at Pompeii, which has been hitherto 
supposed to represent the battle between Alex- 
ander and Darius. Vescovali, however, main- 
tains, that the actors in the scene are Gauls, 
and that it is a representation of their expedi- 
tion to Delphi, and expulsion by the Greeks. 
Aureli, the sculptor, has just completed a beau- 
tiful figure in statuary marble, of the size of 
life, for Prince Francis Borghese. The subject 
is ‘ Innocence with her attendant dove.’ 

Turin.—At the last meeting of the Physico- 
Mathematical Class of the Royal Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Chevalier Avogadro re- 
ported favourably from a committee on a novel 
kind of barometer, to which Captain Porro, the 
Sardinian engineer, has given the name of 
the “ Eneumatic portable Thermo- Barometer.” 
Professor Micali, whose ‘ History of Italy before 
the dominion of the Romans,’ has given him so 
distinguished a name in Italian literature, has 
published a history of the ancient people of 
Italy, (Storia degli antichi Popoli Italiani,) in 
three volumes, accompanied by a folio atlas, 
containing a map of ancient Italy, and one hun- 
dred and twenty engravings. 

“*M. Eliacin Carmoly, Grand Rabbi of Bel- 
gium, and Member of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, intends publishing, shortly, a new edition 
of the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, in He- 
brew, from a MS. of the 15th century, and ac- 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
“Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. 
W.xMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 





| Winds. | Weather. 


Cloudy. 
Stat. Ditto. 
30.12 J Clear. 
Stat. » Ditto. 
21 23 30.25 Ditto. 
22| 36 22 30.40 Ditto, 
23 23 30.45 Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus. 

- and mornings fair and frosty throughout the 
wee 

Mean temperature of the week, 31°; greatest vari- 
ation, 20°. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 50 min. 





1s 35 
19} 35 
20; 42 26 


18| a 3 | 30.05 | N.E, 
| 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

* My Ten Years Imprisonment’ in Italian and Austrian 
Dungeons, by Silvio Pellico. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal, by Thomas Roscoe 

Notre-Dame, a Tale of the Ancient Regime, from 
the French of Victor Hugo. 

Field Book, or, Sports and Pastimes of the Rritish 
Islands, by the author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West :’ 
illustrated. 

The sixth and last Volume of Cunningham’s Lives of 
British Artists. 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, from the mate- 
rials afforded by Family Papers, together with his own 
Letters, and a Journal which he kept from the time of 
his entering the Army to a few days before his death. 

Naturalist’s Library. Conducted by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S.&c. Coloured plates, 
Engraved by W. H. Lizars. 

Philosophical Conversations, by F. C. Bakewell. 

‘The Angushire Album, a Selection of Pieces, in Prose 
and Verse, by Gentlemen in Angushire. 

An Essay on Woman, inscribed to James Montgomery, 
Esq., by the author of the ‘ Siege of Constantinople.’ 


Just published.—Lee’s Ecclesiastical Reports, by 
Phillimore, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 10s.—Golden Legends, 
containing the Bracelet, the Locket, and the Signet 
Ring, 3 vois. post Svo. 1/. 11s.—The Broken Heart, 
12mo. 5s.—India’s Cries to British Humanity, by James 
Pegg, Svo. 10s.—Dove’s History of the Wesley Fa- 
mily, 12mo. 5s.—Byron Portraits, No. 1., with 3 plates, 
5s.—Mance on the Ligature of Arteries, coloured 
plates, 4to. 12. 8s.—Stuart’s Three Years in North 
America, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/, 1s.—Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Lexicon, abridged by Gibbs, 8vo. 9s.—Fitton’s Geo- 
logy of Hastings, 12mo. 4s.—The Chameleon, for 1833, 
Svo. 12s.—Scudamore’s Further Observations on the 
Gout, &c., 8vo. 6s.—Marshall’s Naval Biography, 
Vol. 4, Part I. 8vo. 15s.—Massingherd on Church Re- 
form, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Vansommer’s Minstrel, and other 
Poems, 5s.—ivemey’s Life of Milton, 10s.—Practical 
Account of the Epidemic Cholera, by W. Twining, 
post 8vo. 6s.—Henderson’s New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, 8vo.7s. 








To ‘CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks to C. A. S.—T. H.—S. N. 


To Advertisers—The MontHiy Part of the 
ATHENAU®™ having attained to a very extensive sale, 
the Proprietors have determined to insert Miscellaneous 
Advertisements on the Wrapper, displayed in a larger 
type than that used in the Weekly Numbers. Com- 
mencing, therefore, with the Fesruary Part, Adver- 
tisements wil! be received until the 20th of the Month ; 
after which their iusertion for that Month cannot be 
insured. JT he number of Advertisements that are weekly 





+ See Atheneum, No. 236, 





exclud the Journal, for want of room, has induced 
the Proprietors to adopt this plan. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
LAW CLASS. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The LAW CLASS will moet mms on veastn 7 ee 29th 
Jannary, when Professor PARK wil 
POSITIVE LAW and SCIENTIFIC CLAW, rn last 
Session ; the former on Tuesday, and oo a La 
pi at8 o’clock en The Course wanton Ee 
li be prince ed to the LAWS. RELATIVE ier = 
ECC LeStasicAL AN a MEDICAL PROF 
Course on the Evenings, to PROPERTY wwe L 
CONVEY ANCING.—-Further particulars may be obtained at the 


Secretary's Office. 
w. OTTER, M.A. I Principal. — 


FORENSIC MEDICINE. — Dr. Cummin 

will comments the Ange COURSE of LECTURES in 
ihe Theatre of the MEDICAL SCHOOL, 58, ALDERSGATE- 
STREET, on TUESDAY, the 29th instant, at 11 o’clock.—For 
eucne apply at the "School, or at 24, Great Russell-street, 


dford-square. 
NSTITU- 








ONDON MECHANICS’ 
TION,—LECTURES, 
THOMAS ADAMS, Esq. on MUSIC—Jan. 30, 
ILLIAM NEWTON, Esq. on HERALDRY Pee oy ‘and 15. 
F, PARTINGTON, Esq. om 8 STEAM-ENGINE ‘recently 
atented—Feb. 
H, INNES, Esq. on the GENIUS of LORD BYRON—Feb. 27. 

The NinrH ANNIVRRSAKY of the Institution will be celebrated 
p | a Meeting, in the Lecture-room, of the Members and Friends 

Education, on the 20th February, when several Prizes for Es- 
says, Models, &e. by Coashare,. vy =e presented, and the progress 
and prospects of this and simila wil 
The Chair will be taken by Dr. Birkbeck, the President, at 
8 o'clock in the evening. 

A Prospectus, giving fall information atm oy the Lectures, 
the Library, the News and Reading-room Evening Classes, 
and the Day School, may be obtained at t the Totton 

ee aes per annum, or 6s. per ‘h an entrance- 
fee of 2s RO BERT. ‘CHRISTIE, Sec. 

_No. 29, ‘Scuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


‘ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET 
and LOWTHER ARCADE, near St. Martin’s Church, W 
de RAND. Open daily from 10 till dusk.—Admission, ls. Cata- 
jogue, 1s, 





NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered Sam of | geseratieg ig Steam, ex- 
emplified by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Votiey of Seventy Balle, 
againsta Target, in four seconds, every two ptoecie = 

Steam-boat Models upon water, lied by the shdiliovehes 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention 

Holdsworth’s newly-inveated Revolving R 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing @ brilliant con ombustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ 5 syacm of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, and of the transfer of a on Steel, 

A Maguet, by Saxton, capable of igniting pmeors er. 

Unrivalled’ Collectionsof Autesionin Lage A ero — 
and Minerals, highly 
geologist. 

An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 

unds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. 

exhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 
' Exemplitication of Watson's Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
ng at Se 
Sectional and Working Models of Steam Engines. 

Model of the proposed London and Birmingham Railway. 

Models of new Framing of Ships, various improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast ~~" ew ‘at-head Stopper, Life- 
rats, Life- preservers, and 

A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, imme a in ‘water—illustreting the 
principle and application of the Be’ 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found some splendid productions of Murillo, 

The Royal Seraphine and Harmonica, new Musical lnstru- 
ments ; performed on at intervals, 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhitied, and additions to the Gallery are made je daily, 








Eighth edition, price 1s. 6d. bow 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; being an Introduction to the 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language: 
containing, besides several other important improvements, above 
3500 Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots. Adapted 
to the Use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of Adults 


and Foreigners. 
By HENRY BUTTER, 
Also, by the same Author, price 1s, bownd, 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon an 
entirely new and original plan, by which Dissyilables are ren- 
dered as easy as Monosyllabies. sth edition. 

The Gradual Primer. 3rd edit. price 4d. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-ball-court. — 


PALEY’S WORKS COMFLETE,. 
Elegantly printed iu 6 or tae Feast 2. 14s. with a Portrait, a 


HE WORKS of Ww LLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
with additioual Sermons, &c. &c.; and a corrected Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of the Ashore ~ Son, 
The Rev. EDMUND PALE 
London: Printed for C. J. G. and F. heen, J. Nunn; 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Ric hardsan; Baldwin 
and Cradock ; Hatchard and Son; R. Scho! ley ; Whittaker and 
Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Simpkin aud Marshall; 
Smith, Eider, and Co.; E. Hodgson ; and J. Collingwood ; for 
J. Parker, Oxford; J. and J, + Deighton, Cambridge; and G, 
and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
‘Lins day is gullies. io 12mo. price 9s. in boards, dedicated, by by 
rmission, to his Grace the Lord Primate ot Ireland, the ond 
edition, improved, 
ASTORALI TA; a MANUAL of HELPS 
for the PAROCHI AL CLERGY of the United Cae of 
England and Ireland. Containing a Scriptural View 
uties—Prayers for the Use of the Chargy—sebome of 
isitation—Outlines of Sermons—and Books for the Us: 


oy the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
= dl John’s College, Cambridge ; Carate of Wrington, Somer- 
‘Toes formerly Assistant jnister of St. George’s, Camber- 


Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’sCburchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mail, 
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HE RED ROVER’S SONG, by NEW- 
KOMM.—This spirited and splendid song can now be 

had, embellished with a handsome drawing of the Red Rover on 
the deck of his vessel, by Prior; also, the 4th edition of ‘1 saw 
her at the Fancy Fair’; the companion, entitled ‘ That Lovely 
Girl,” with a Portrait, by Cunningham, of the young lady on 
whom the songs were written; and the ‘ Fane Fair,’ by Gauci; 
and ‘ Meet me ‘neath the Linden Tree,’ by ps Barnett. These 
Songs are strongly recommended by the public press; and the 
D a 4 the three first is from the successful pen of Edmund 

mith, Esq. 

Duff and Co. Oxford-street ; George and Manby, Ficet-street ; 
and may be seen at every music shop in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. s 

SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 15s. boards, 
IX PLAYS. By Mrs. A. M‘Tacearrt. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of a Gentlewoman.’ 

**These plays contain several happy dramatic positions, con- 
siderable delicacy of feeling, and power of reaching the heart. 
The sentiments are ail such as may emanate from a ‘ geutle- 
woman,’ aud be read by all sober and religious families.” —Court 
Magazine. 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third Fdition, with Parallel References and other Improve- 
ments, 3 vols. vo, 21. 5s. boards, 

REEK TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH 

_ NOTES; containing Critical, Philological, and Explana- 

tory Notes in English, from the most eminent Critics and Lnter- 
preters; with parallel passages from the Classics, and with 
references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To 
which is prefixed a short Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek 
Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharpe, 
&c. briefly and compendiously explained, ax applicable to the 
criticism of the New Testament. The various readings are re- 
corded under the text. Greek and English Indexes are added 


at the end, 
By E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added illustrative of the !Travels of the 
Apostles, and a Map of Judea, anda Plan of the City aud Temple 
of Jerusalem. 
wee work is intended for Studeuts in Divinity, as well as the 
i 


rary. 
This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus; 
especially for students who wish for only one editiou.”—dorne’s 
Introduction lo the Bible. 
Also, Second Edition, in1 vol. 8vo. 1. 1s. 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha. 
Edited by Valpy, from Bos and Holmes. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo. hot- 

ressed. For Use in Churches as well as the Library. 

“* This elegantly-execated volume is very correctly printed, 
and (which cannot but recommend it to stadents in pretereuce 
to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Va- 
tican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the 
reach of almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible, 

This has been printed for Students attending College Chapels 
and Schools, as it has been long considered one the most use- 
fal expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after the 
Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 

*,* Vhe Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uni- 
form volumes. 

Printed and Pabiished by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street ; and sold by ali Booksellers. 

ELEGANT WORKS FOR PRESENTS. 
Published by Edmund Fry, 73, Houndsditch, London, in royal 
32mo. bovnd in richly watered aud figured silk, price 3s. 6d. 
a ERS OF ALL HUE, and without 

Thorn the Rose; a Collection of Poems, Original and 
; ted, on the Subject of Fiowers y. 

We have endeavoured, among these, the most elegant of 
emblems, to find allurements by which to lead the affections and 
the judgment through many of the duties, the pains, and conso- 
lations of this mutavle life, to the bright hope of immortality, to 
a and grateful trust ia the Divine Power, aad to the 


Soft roll your incense, Herbs, and Fruits, and Flowers, 

to mingled clouds to Him whose San exalis, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and wiose pencil paints.” 
Thomson, 

“Here we have flowers of poetry, and poctry of flowers, The 
idea of this exquisite litle gem was exceedinzly felicitous, and 
jts execution is quite in unison.” —Teveher’s Magazine. 

Also, in royal 32mo. bound in richly watered aud figured 
silk, price 3s., or in cloth, 2s, 

A Poetic Offering, Original and Select. 
Second Edition. 

Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages, and informs the page 
With masic, image, sentument, and thought, 
ever to die! 

“We have long thought that a selection of Poetry might be 
made acceptable to readers of cultivated taste, extending from 
sacred subjects through a wide range of sentiments and morals, 
without introducing any other stimulants than such as tend to 
instruct, to strengthen, or to refine. 

“ On this opinion ws compiled, and issued early in the present 
year, ‘ The Poetic Offering,’ which has been received with such 
marked approval, as tully to contirm the view we had taken of 
the subject.” 

“Of the present ‘ Poetic Offering’? we need not say more in 
its praise, than that it is fally equal to any, and superior to 
some, that have preceded it.”—Quarterly Magazine and Review, 

On supertine royal ismo. neatly half-bouud, with cloth sides, 

price 4s. 

The Youth’s Book on Natural Theology ; 
illustrated in familiar Dialogues; with numerous Engravings on 
Wood. By the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. 

“itis believed that good service may be rendered to many, by 
republishing here this concise and impressive view of some of the 
evidences of Natural Tieoiogy ; combining, in a simple and at- 
tractive form, much and varied useful knowledge, with the ele- 
ments of Sacred Truth. The Author has established, at home, a 
high reputation for benevolent and skilfal labour in educating the 
deaf and dumb; aud he has learned, by experience, what gentle 
patience, and what clear and precise explanation, must be used 
to convey instruction to, and to fix correct ideas in, minds not yet 
unfolded, nor imbued with knowledge.” 

“As a literary composition, the present work ranks superior 
to its predecessor, its style being more polished; and it has 
much heightened our opinion of Mr. Gallandet’s talents as a 
writer for the young. A book like this is no work of chance, but 
is the result of a great expense of time, thought, and tact, in 
devising and ct eg it.”’—Journal of Education. 

_ “ We are sensible of the frequent presence of good sense and 
sound knowledge in its pages.”"—Alheneum. 
London ; Kdmund Fry, 73, Houndsditch. 





On the ist of February, the Conclading Volume of 
> x rH 7 = oa ra 
ISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES of 
FASHIONABLE LIFE, will be published, being Vol. X. 
of the NOVELS and TALES now in the course of Publication in 
Monthly Volumes, with superb embellishments, Vente 5s. each, 
uniform with the Waverley Novels and Byron’s Works. 
> Contents of the Volumes now published : 
Volume. I. Castle Rack-Rent; Irish Bulls; 
and an Essay on the Noble Science of Self. Justification, 
Volumes II. and III. Moral ‘Tales. 
Volumes IV. and V. Popular Tales. 


Volumes VI. to X. Tales of Fashionable Life, 
and the Modern Griselda. 

London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; and other Pro- 
prictors. 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Publishing Monthly, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

(successor to Heury Colbuarn,) c 
NOVELS 


~ . 

HE STANDARD 

AND ROMANCES, 
FORMING A CHOICE LIBRARY OF THE BEST 
MODERN WORKS OF FICTION, 

in Volames, one of which generally includes an entire Novel, 
neatly bound for the Library, illustrated by Engravings from de- 
sigus by eminent Artists, aud printed so as to correspond with 
the New Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, and containi 
nearly double the quantity of matter. Each volume, price 6s., 
may be had separately. 

This popular Work includes many of the most celebrated 
Fictions written subsequently to the time of Fielding and Smol- 
lett, and will, therefore, with the Waverley Novels, complete in 
a uniform series the circle of English Classics in this brauch of 
literature. 

Among the celebrated Authors whose works have been pre- 
sented to the public in 
THE STANDARD NOVELS, 

The names of 
Mrs. SHELLEY 

Gopwin Brockven Brown Gaut, and 

Miss PorteER The Misses Lex Miss AUsTEN 

may be alluded to with justifiable pride. 

Cooper has built most of his striking stories on the lasting 
foundations of those great and various events which arose during 
the American Revolution, and which are not only of the highest 
interest in themselves, but being nearly as much connected with 
the English as with the American annals, possess a stronghold 
on the attention of readers in this country. 

jodwin, in his ‘Caleb Williams,’ ‘St. Leon,’ and * Fleetwood,’ 
has founded a school of novel-writing which ranks among its ad- 
herents many persons of distinguished talent; but, thoagh the 
disciples of this school are numerous, and the spirit of emulation 
strong, none has attained that vast power which, in the hands 
of the founder, shook the publi ind with emotions, and engaged 
it by sympatives that, till his novels appeared, had scarcely ever 
been called into action, though their existence was deep in the 
liuman hea 

Miss Port popularity continues undiminished ; the names 
of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ ‘ Scottish Chiefs,’ and ‘ Pastor’s Fire- 
side,’ are siill heard as familiar and cherished household words 
in domestic circles. 

Of the daring romance of ‘ Frankenstein,’ it has been said by 
Mr. Thomas Moore, in his‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ that it is “* one 
of those original conceptions that take hold of the public mind 
atouce and tor ever.”” And the late statesman, Mr. Canning, al- 
lauded in his place in the Senate, to * Frankenstein,’ which he 
designated as ** the work of a chiid of genius.” 

Brockden Brown, the American, is the most distinguished of 
the followers of Godwin. 

he Misses Lee, in their well-known series of ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ have not only won the applause of readers since the com- 
mencement of the present centary, but have furnished themes 
for the dramatic works of several existing writers. Ever 
Byron was content to seek for in-piration in their pages: witness 
his fine tragedy of ‘ Werner,’ which is avowedly taken from the 
story called * Kreutzer,’ in the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

Few lovers of modern fiction are unaware of the remarkable 

ss which attended the productions of the late Mrs. Brunton. 
Her ‘Sclf-Coutroul’ and ‘ Discipline,’ are appealed to now, as 
they were on their first appearance, as models for the conduct 
of persons of her own sex. 

One of the remarkable characteristics of Galt is to be found in 
the rare power he possesses of giving such an appearance of 
actual truth to his narratives as induces the reader to doubt whe- 
ther that which he is peru under the name of Novel, is not 
rather a statement of amu-ing facts than an invented story. 

It has been said of Miss Austen, that, “ notwithstanding the 
temptation which nearly all writers are under (especially at the 
commencement of their vocation), to imitate that which has com- 
manded distinguished success, she at once d herself from 
such influence, and, with combined boldness and modesty, struck 
in'o a path of her own, of which she remains to this day the un- 
disputed mistress. She is emphatically the novelist of home.” 

Such are ibe materials of the ‘ Standard Novels,’ as far as that 
Collection has hitherto proceeded ; and it may be not uninteresting 
to state that the authors of the respective works have been pre- 
vaile.{ upon to give them a final revision, and to add illustrative 
notes and introductions expressly for their publication in this 
Series. 

The Copyright of the Works in this Collection is the exclusive 
property of the Publisher, and they can therefore only be pro- 
cured in this Edition. 

The following STANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES have 
already appeared in this Series; 
MR. COOPER'S NOVELS. 

1. The Pilot, complete in 1 
vol. 6s. 1. Thaddeus of Warsaw, com- 

2. The Spy, complete in 1] plete in 1 vol. 6s. 
vol. 6s. 2. The Scottish Chiefs, com- 

3. The Last of the Mohicans, | plete in 2 vols. 12s. 
complete in 1 vol, Gs. 3. The Pastor’s Fire-side,com- 

4. The Pioneers, complete in} plete in 2 vols. 12s. 

1 vol. 6s. 4. The Hungarian Brothers, 

5. The Prairie, complete in 1] complete in t vol. 6s. 
vol. 6s. By SOPHI " Pay HARRIET 


Coorer Mrs. Brunton 


NOVELS by JANE and A.M. 
PORTER. 


6. Lionel Lincoln; or, The 
Leaguer of Boston, complete in 
1 vol. 6s. 

NOVELS by GODWIN, 
1. Caleb Williams, complete 


The Canterbury Tales, com- 

plete in 2 vols, 12s. 
By GALT, 

Lawrie Todd, complete in 1 
vol. 6s. 
The following Works are com- 
3. Fleetwood, complete in 1 plete in 2 vols. price 12s. : 
vol. 6s. 1. Frankenstein, by roles 
NOVELS by Mrs. BRUNTON, | 2+ TheGhost-Seer, by Schiller. 

* Self-Control, complete in '1| & Edgar Huntly, by C.B.Brown. 

By Miss JANE AUSTEN. 

Sense and Sensibility, com: 
plete in 1 vol. 66. 


St. Leon, complete in 1 
vol. 6s. 





vol. ~ , le 
2. Discipline, complete in 1 
Vol, 650 . 





_Conduit-street. 
Messrs. Saunders and Oiley will shortly publish the foilowing 
interesting Works. 


a In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
NEW WORK by the Author of ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ &c. 


Il. 

In 3 vols. post sro, 
POLIS 4 E 8s. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Hungarian Tales.’ 

Ill. 


Tn 3 vols, Ct 8vo. 
GOLDEN EGENDS. 
Containing ‘ The Braceiet,’‘ The Locket,’ and * The Siguet Ring,’ 
IV. 


In 3 vols. post 8v0. 
THE PURITAN’S GRAVE, 
By the Author of ‘ The Usurer’s Daughter,’ 


v. 
Tn 3 vols, 8v0. 
BELLEGARD E 
A Canadian Tale. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CON DUIT-STREET. 

*,* At this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Pablications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 





This day is published, 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the POETS, Vol. XXIV.; containing the Fourth Volame 
of DRYDEN. Edited by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 
BURNS’S POEMS. Forming Vol. I. and II. 
THOMSON’S POEMS .... oof TL TV. 
ivi. 
Vil. VIM. IX. 
od. XI. 
-XIL. 
XU. XIV, XV. 
MILTON’S POEMS .. XVii. XVI. XIX. 
SHAKESPE/ $ PO e XX. 
*,* Any Author can be purchased separately, price 5s. each vol. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane, Loudon. 

In four large volumes 8vo. price 2d. 2s. boards, 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY IL- 

LUSTRATED from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution, 

By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M.R.1.A., formerly Fellow 

of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“*‘ What Montesquieu accomplished tor the laws of Europe, 
Dr. Miller has done tor its history. We know of no text 
which would be more essential to the college lecturer, no general 
view of facts which is likely to be more valuable to the siudeut, 
and no elucidation of the mysterious ways of Providence which 
ought to be more gladly welcomed by the Christian.”—Literary 
Gazette. i 

*< This is a work of very considerable research, much Philoso- 
phical acumen, and great utility.”—Gendd s i 
September, 1832. 

brinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








In one large volume S8vo. price 18s. boards, — 
THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY ; con- 
taining definitions of all Religious and Ecclesiastical 

‘Terms; a comprehensive view of every article in the system 
Divinity; an impartial account of all the principal denomina- 
tions which have subsisted in the religious world, trom the bist 
of Christ to the present day ; together with an accurate state- 
ment of the most remarkable transactions and events recorded in 
ecclesiastical history, and a biographical sketch of such writers 
as have exerted a decided influence in the field of Us elogial 
science, 

By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK. A New and greatly ewlarged 
‘Edition, by the Rev, Dr. HENDERSON, Theological Tu.or of 
Highbury College. ~ 
*,* The number of addisional articles in the present edition, 

amounts to nearly Five Hundred.—Vide Preface. ‘ ; 
Printed for James Duncan; T. ‘I. and J. Tegg ; and Simpkin 

and Siarsiail. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 36s. boards, 
EMORIALS of the PROFESSIONAL 
LIFE and TIMES of Sir WILLIAM PENN, Knight, 
Adwiral and General of the Fleet during the Interregaum, Ad- 
miral aud Commissioner of the Admiralty and Navy alter the 
Restoration. From 1644 to 1670. 
By GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 
Also, edited by the same Author, and uniform with the above, 
The Character of a Trimmer. His Opinions 
of—1. The Laws and Government—2. Protestant Religion—3. The 
Papists—4. Foreigu Afiairs. By the Hon, Sir William Coventry, 
Knight. First printed in 1687. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. bds. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


DON QUIXOTE, ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 
On Feb, 1 will be published, price 6s. bound, Vol. I. of = 
NHE ACHIEVEMENTS of DON 
QUIXOTE ; to be comprised in 3 vols., being a uniform 
continuation, and forming Vol. XII. of 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
With five Original Mlustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
maginary Portraits by MEADOWS. 

«A series of neat and portable 12mo.’s recently started by 3 
judicious editor, and copiously illustrated with etchings from the 
hand of an exquisite hunourist; in truth, a great original master 
in his art—Mr. George Cruikshank.”—Quarterly Review. 

London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; W. F. Wake- 
man, Dublin; and Waugh and lunes, Edinburgh. 


a 


On the Ist of February will be published, under the Direction of the 
Committee of General Literature and Education, apvointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, Part IV. 
rice 1s. Containing Sermons by the Dean of Salisbury; 
Dr. Burton, Prof. Div. Oxiord; Archdeacon Berens; Rev. J. 
Penrose; Rev. C. Girdlestone ; Rev. T. Ainger. 
Paris |. Ii. LL. may be bad of all Booksellers. 
London; John W. Parker, 445, West Strand. = 
The First Volume of the Saturday Magazine 
is now completed, price 4s, 6d, bound in cloth, lettered. 
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This day is CT TC in 1 vol. post 8vo. Atix 6s. board: 

PRA ICAL ACCOUNT of the 
4 thay CHOLERA, and of the TREATMENT 

requisite in the various Moditications of that Disease. 
Bo WILLIAM TW ys ~ 
Royal College of Surgeons, yndon ; 
oe Sa sieene General Hospital, Caleu 
_ London: Varbury, Allen, anc 1Co. Leade what street. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
This day is published, in! vol. 8vo. price 7s. cloth boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the COLONIES of 
NEW SOUTH pm ES and VAN pie MEN’S LAND. 
By JOHN HENDERSON, 
__London : : Pasbary, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall street. 


Lately published, price 4s. neatly bound 
ATULLI, TIBULLI, et PROPE RTI, 
OPERA, in usum Tironum Proborem diligenter recoguita, 
et castigata. 

Owen’s Juvenal and Persius, free from all 
the most exceptionable Passages. A new edition, carefully re- 
vised. Towhich is added Dr. Johnson’s Imitation of the Third 
and Teuth Satires of Juvenal. Price 6s. 6d. bound. 

Eton: Priuted by FE. Williams; soid also at No. 10, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, London, Where may be had, 

New and correct Editions of the several 
Books used at Eton Schoo!, wholesale and retail.—Catalogues 
may be had gratis. 

#,* Gentlemen concerned in educating Youth for Eton, will 
please to observe, that the various editions of the Eton Gram- 
mars, both Latin and Greek, which are advertised by several 
publishers as improvements ou the genuine editions, are neither 
used nor known at Eton. The true editions of those books, with 
the latest corrections, are only to be had from the press "of E. 
Williams, as above. 


ree Assistant- 


Just published, 2nd edition, price 


RACTICAL OBSERVATION ‘s on GAS- 

LIGHTING. _ By J. 0. N. RUTTER. 

The Work is divided into three sections: 
1, Observations on the Manufacture of Coal Gas. 
2. Hints for its more general Adoption in proviui cial Towns. 

3. Instructions for the Management of Gas in private Dwellings, 

This litle treatise is calculated to excite cousiderable in- 
terest.” —Salishury Journal. 

“ We cau imagine nothing better calculated than this cheap 
and little treatise to nrake ‘the economical practice of lighting 
with gas universal throughout the country....A great deal of 
practical information of the first importance ts embodied in the 
treatise, and communicated in an extremely clear and intelligible 
style.” —Mechanics’ Magazine. 

“ The tuformation it contains is extremely ee) as result- 
ing from practical knowledge.”"—Ha» mph » Advertis 

“Meech practical experience is displayed throaghout the 
work.” — Hampshire Chronicle, 

London : Longman and Co. ; and all other Bor kse He TS 


ig, 





FRENCH NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Just published, by J. Souter, School Library, 73, 
Charebyard, in one thick volume, 12:0. coulainiu; 
rice Ts. 6d. 
HOIX EN PROSE ET EN VERS; 
Vusage @’Eton. lére PARTIE, PROSE. 1 Blas a Valla- 
doud—Charies X11. 4 Bender—Telemaque aux Enfers—Tlire de 
Numa Pompilias—Premiéres Aventures de Doo Quichotte—Mort 
de Louis XVI., Passaye du Niemen, Retraite de la Grande Arn 
Chate de Napoleon, Prise de Paris, Spectacles de Pari-, 
des Messageries—Scénis de la Manie de Briller, la Pour Ville, 
des Ricochets de Picard. 200 pr 
2de PARTIE, VERS.—Fables <9 Florian, La Fontaine, et autres 
—Second et troisiéme Chants de la Henriade—Huitieme Satire 
de Boileau—Second Chant des Jardins, de Delille—Fragment de 
rey ou les Négres, de Viennet—Poesies Lyriques de i aire ; 
. Rousseau; mbert e La Martine; liuzo; Dela- 
te Clotilde’ de Sureill Merope, de Voltaire—Trois hates 
de Courles VIL. chez si nds Vassaux, tragedie de Dumas. 
$e pantiz.—Phraseologie expliquéc comparee, pour aidera 
reudre ew Anglais les passages difficiles et les idiotismes, et des- 
ho méme tems a servir de lecons pratiques de conversation. 
@ de remarques sur ia Construction des Vers Frane¢ air, 
pour servir d’intreduction a la lecture des Poéies. Par J. Cy 
farver, maitre de Frangais, au Coli¢ze d’Eton, et de S. A. BR. le 
Prince George de C: amlovia! xe, de la Societe des Professeurs de 
Langue Frangaise 4 Londres. 


r HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 
XXV., was * pub lished on the 3ist ult. containing the 
iowa Articles 

1. Evidence olen the Select Committee onthe Silk Trade—a. 
Dramatic Literature—3. The Gracchi—4. Report of Secret Com- 
mittee on Bank Charter—5. Life of Andrew Marvell—6. Sculpture 
in the Middle Ages—7, Causes of Distress of the Landed laterest 
—8. Esquirol on the Treatment of the Insavne—9. American 
Zo logy—10. Harmonics of the Violiv—1t. Bishop of Bath and 
Wells on a General Commutation of Tithes—i2. Col. ‘Torrens’s 
Letters on Commercial Poley—13. Major Renvell on the Cur- 
rents of the Ocean—t4. Journalism—15. Mre. Trotlope’s Refugee 
in America—16, Third Sapplemeat to Article on Silk and Glove 
Trades—17. Austin on Jurisprudeuce—t8. Policy, Justice, and 
Consequeuces of the Dutch War—Correctious in a preceding 
Number. Answer to“ An Amateur.” List of Books, &c. 

The General Index to the Westminster Re- 
view, for the first Thirteen Volumes, is ready for delivery at the 
Oilice of the Review, or at the Printer’s, price Six Shillings. In 
the Volumes subsequent a the Thirteenth, an Index has been 
published with each  volem 

Pee XXXVI. will be published on the 31st 
of March. 


R. Heward, 5, Wellington-street, Strand. Azent fer France, 
G. G.G. Bennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, No. : 55, Paris. 


OBBETT’S MAGAZINE; 


St. Paul's 
5 600 pages, 


a Monthly 
Review of Politics, History, Science, Literature, Fine 


Ars, and Domestic and Rural Pursuits. Edited by Messrs. 
JOHN and JAMES COBBETT. Ne. 1. will be published on the 
Ist of February next, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street; and at 
Wilson’ "s, Royal Exchange. 
\ ESTERN GUARDIAN, published every 
Fortnight, price TWOPENCE 

The above liferary work comprises Essays upon a variety of 
subjects, Anecdotes, Extracts from esteemed Authors, and Re- 
Views of Modern Works, &c. &c. embellished with splendid 
engravings.—Printed and published by W.C. Pollard, North- —-> 
Exeter ; and sold by James Dennis, 62, Paternoster-row ; also iu 
all the large Towns of the Western Counties of England. 

> 17th Jan. 1833. 








DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZDIA, 


li monthly volumes, small Svo0. 6s. in cloth. 
On Feb. i, in 1 vol. (forming Vol. 39 of the above,) 


RLATISE on HEAT, by Dr. LARDNER. 
Volumes to be published successively, 
Naval History of England, by ht. Southey. 
Vol. 1. 
"Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel. 
History of Ireland, by Thos. Moore. Vol. I. 


_ London: Longman and c OF and Join ‘Taylor. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, engraved by W. Finden, from the 
Paiuting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in the Galiery of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

*PEECHES of the Right Honourable 

KJ WILLIAM HUSKISSON in the House of Commons. With 

a BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, supplied to the Editor from 

Authentic Sources. 

=, Marray, Albemarle-street. 

s is day is published, 4t 

HE RISE and PROGRESS of the 

ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, (Angie Some Period.) 





This day is published, in 1 vol post 8v v0. price 10s. 
WENYTY-FIVE YEARS in the RIFLE 
BRIGADE. 

By the late WILLIAM SURTEES, Quartermaster. 

“We are unacquiinted w any production which so traly, 
so unaffectedly, descrives the English soldier: there is none of 
that wanton eagerness, so common to minds of little cin, 
to travel from their own sphere to discuss merits, or depi 
scenes, of which their limited means can afford them but at st 
an imperfect knowledge.”"—Lilerary Gazette, Jan. 5, 1833. 

** This narrative is composed without any exaggeration; the 
facts are all not merely to be depended on and quoted for accu- 
racy, but the descriptions (as is observed in the preface) possess 
a Deloe-like simplicity and sincerity. In an historical point of 
view, these memoranda of Surtees will often be referred to as 
authentic and decisive on many of the minor points of the bis- 
tory of the wars of the Pevinsula and America; and, on the 
ground ot giving # clear and reliable report of the condition, 
sufferings, and en of re aa soldier, they are highly 
valuabie.”’—Spectator, Jan. 5 

Printed for “ illiams Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
London. 


‘©THE LAWYER,” 
This day was published, 
sold by 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
by Robert Fenn, Charing-cross, and 
rH Booksellers and Newsmen, the First Number of 


” 
ee To 5 A E R, 
wn succeeding Numbers every Fortnight. 

The friends of the people are instructing them in the truths 
of science, andin a vast fund of general information; and it may 
well be the boast of Englishmen, that in the unassuming form of 
Penny Publications, every cottage may now possess a Library of 
useful and entertaining knowledge. But Law is yet a hidden 
mysters—a sealed book. That this should not be so, ‘THE 

ER,’ in bis First Namber, undertakes to prove. 

Each Nuwber of * The Lawyer’ will coutain— 

1. A general disquisition, history, or particular treatise con- 
evruing the Law of England. 

2. Notices of important judgments, and any legal subject of 
yeneral interest to the public. 

3. Such remarks, advice, and nate es as the communications 
of Correspondents may sugg 

All Communicatious to be mate ‘aretah the Publisher, post 
paid. 

“This d ay is publishe “dy in 3 vols. post Svo. 
HE Scconn Series of TRAITS and 
STORL of the IRISH PEASANTRY. By 
the Author of the First Serie 

** Jt possesses all the me: rite ‘by which the former volumes were 
disting sisied, and is suliied by upne of their defects. “he work 
before us coutains more information respecting the. ce che aracter, 
habits, and feelings of the lish peasantry, than any that by 
long —_ come before the British p: blic.”—Atheneum, No. 265. 

D : W. F. Wakeman. London: Simpkin and Marshail; 
and i Gracuticite £@. 


DR. C HALMER AND DR. DOYLE. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. in a neat wrapper, 
HE EVIDENCEgiven by Dr. CHALMERS 
and Dr. DOYLE befo SELECT COMMITTEE of the 
HOUSE of COMMONS on the STATE of IRELAND. 
Tis Evidence is not of merely temporary interest : 
Chalmers contains a complete 
naging the Poor in Scola 


that of Dr. 
exposition of the system of ma- 
nd, more particularly of the plan 
adopted by him at Glasgow; and Dr. Doyle's is full of vivid 
sketches of the State o: frelaud. The advantage of having 
together the arguments of the most distinguished of the oppo- 
nents, aud of the advocates of Irish Poor Lawes, is obvious. 

London: Baldwin and Co, Paternoster-row ; and R. Groom- 
brid re, 6, Panyer alley. 


This day is published, a Third Edit. in a small volume, 2s. 6 a 


FE ISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS 


John Seas me -street. 
volserp bv 


‘This day rise 
RACTICAL 1 5 C TURL Son the Historical 
Books of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
jy the hae HENRY LINDSAY, M.A, 
Perpetual Curate of Wimbledon, Surrey, 
“iain Murray, Albemarie-sireet. 
is day is published, 8v0, 
COURSE, ‘a LECTURES on the COIN- 
AGE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. Delivered in the 
Uuiversity of Oxford, by EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D, Prin- 
— of Si, Aiban’s Hill, and Camden Professor of Ancient 
istory. 


_ —— Albemarle-street. 


hisday, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. ei 
ATES -. DISTANCES ; showing what 
may bedove in a TOUR of SIXTEEN MONTHS, through 
various Parts of Europe; as performed in the Years ‘1929 and 


1830. 

** This volume will be a nsefal one to future travellers—our 
selections are suffix ient to show that the present is anything but 
adry itinerary. The Tables at the end are excellent. ‘ye re- 
commend the volume to all travellers in Germany.”—Lit, Gaz, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


iys will be published, an entirely new edition, t being 
hil, in one compact volume, price 15s. strongly bound, 


] FORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
By MARIANA ARKE 

This work has long had the reput being the best guide- 
book of Italy. In order to render this edit somplete up to the 
present time, it has been almost entirely re-written. The Author 
og lately revisited almost every part of Italy, and has been at 
the pains of collecting the most reccutinforaation on all sub- 
jects, and on the spot. 

*,* The editious of this work sold in Italy and elsewhere on 
the Continent, are for the most part old, and therefore incom- 
plete, inaccurate, and comparatively useless. 

John Murray, Albemarie-sireet. 





Cc the Anglo-Saxon Policy, and the Institutions arising 
out of Laws and Usages which prevailed before the Conquest. 
By Sir FRANCIS ‘ana K.G.H. F.R.S, and F.S.A. 


he same Author, 
With 


A New History of the Anglo- Saxons. 
EMOIRS. of rae AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the Peace of UTRE 
n 2 vols. post Bvo, 16s. 
ROSE'S ARLOSTO, COMPLETE. 


Illustrations. In t vol, 5s. 
~ oan Albemarile- street. 
N cme 
By Lord JOUN RUSSELL, M.P. 
— Murray, Albemarie-siree t. 
This day is published, with a copious Inde ~ of Names and Things 
contained in the Poe 
HE 


, the Second V 
Of whom may be bad, a New Edition of the former Volume. 
EIGHTH and LAST VOLUME of 





the ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
Trauslated by WILLIAM STEWART ROSE, 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 
“MODERN VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, with Portraits and numerous Views, 


4 vols, 26s. 
. ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 


DISCOVE RIES of DENHAM and CLAPPERTON, 
in CENTRAL AFRIC 


Lately published, in a corresponding form with the above, 
2. Captain Parry’s Five Voyages to the 
North Pole, with very many Plates. 6 pocket vols. 24s. 
3. Captain Franklin’s Two Journies to the 
Polar Sea. 4 pocket vols. 20s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, a new edition, Svo. 12. 
HE SECOND VOLU ME of PRINCIPLES 


of GEOLOGY; ; being an Attempt to explain the former 
Changes in the Earth’s Suriace, by reference to Causes now in 


operation, 
By CHARLES LYE a. F.R.S. 
Professor of Geology in the King’s College, and Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Geotogical Society. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, price 15s. is just published. 
Vol. LiL. isin the press, and will ve jutilened shortly. 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In a fon w dave: will be published, illustrated with a New Portrait, 
engraved by Lupton, fronr the original in the Bodleian at Ox- 
ae 6 vols. 8vo. uniform with Gifford’s Massinger and Ben 

onsen, 


HE PLAYS and POEMS of SHIRLEY, 
now first collected and chronologically arranged, and the 
Text carefully collated and restored. With occasional Notes, 
Biographical and Critical. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD, Esq. 
To which is prefixed, some Account of the Life of Shirley and 
his Writings, ‘by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, M.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


AMILY LIBRARY. Vol. XXXV. 
LIFE of PETER the GREAT. 
sy JOHN BARROW, Esq. F.R.S 
Author of the ‘ Eventful History of ihe Mutiny of the Bounty.’ 
With Portrait. 1 vo 6 
“ This is an excelient compendiam of the life of that most ex- 
traordinary character—the founder not of a dynasty, bat of an 
empire. It is well drawn up; every source of information has 
beeu consulted ; the style is easy and unpretending ; in short, 
the author is master of his subject.” —Spectator, 
XXXIII. Natural Magic. By Sir David 
Brewster. A new edition, published this day. 


XXXIV. Lives of Scottish W exthies. Vol. IT. 


XXXVI. Six Months in the West Indies. 
By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

XXXVII. will contain Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. Vol. IIL, and last. 7 , vs 

XXXVIII. will contain Lives of British 
Artists. Vol. Vi. and last. By Allan Cuuningham. 

#,* In consequence of the approaching termination of the 
Fawily Library, Subscribers who have got the former volumes of 


the work, are recommended to take an early opportunity of 
completing their sets. 


Jolin Murray, Albemarle-street. 


The 


CLOTHES FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
RODGERS, Tattor, &c. 5, Crty-ROAD, a 


eJ ¢ few Doors from Finsbury-square, Tespectfully submits for 
the inspection of the Public bis Charges for Young Gentiemen’s 
Clothes, viz, A . ail a i 
13 Saxony Superfine Spencer Sui 
12 Do. - "ie. . 215 0 
0 Do. Do .« oO 
~ Do. Do . uv 
7 Do. Fr 3 D 
6 Coburg Dress ) 
5 Opera Do.. + 
5 Tunick Do. 16 
t be borne in miod that, in addition to their being id of 
sUrEl REINE WEST OF ENGLAND CLOTHS, they will be got 
up in the most FASHIONABLE and ELEGANT STYLE, and 
made to fit in the most graceful manner, not to be surpassed by 
any Establishment in London ; in short, if after any Suit is made 
the most ENTIRE SATISFACTION is ‘not given, the purchaser 
has the right of returning them. 
44+ No Clothes keptready made, but a Suit made in a few hours, 
if required. 
N.B. Gentlemen and 4-7 otientay egg per post, can be 
waited upon with Patterns, if within six miles, 
- Terms, Cash upon delivery. 


Do. 
pe 
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post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 3rd edition, 
Rowse NOTES taken one some rapid 
Journeys +" the PAMPAS and among the ANDES. 
Captain F. BOND HEAD. 
Jo in Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is pubi lished, 2 vols, 8vo. with 26 Illustrations by 
- =k, ae ‘Sketches by the Author, principally of the 
se 
EN land. PENCIL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
Being a Journal of a Tour in that Country. 
wT amar by MUNDY, 
Late ~ -Camp to Lord C ombermere. 
Joho Murray, Albemarle-street. 


3s. half- eee a 3rd editionof 


ee 
HE POETICAL PRIMER, consisting of 


Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, selected 
and arranged peogrensivel for the ae of Children, 
NCE, 


John Starray, A Ibemarle-str eet. 
‘This day is published, 8vo. price 1 
TRHE PROVINCE of JURISPRU DENCE 
DEFINED; being oe Sebsenee. of TEN LECTURES de- 
livered at the LONDON VERSIT 
By JOH AUST N , Esq. cna at-Law. 
se John Murray, Alvemarle-street. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER. 
This day, 2 vols. 4to. with a Portrait and other Plates, 
HE LIFE of BISHOP HEBER. 
With selections from his Correspondence, aud from his 
unpublished Works. 
y HIS WIDOW. 
John B= dong Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, a new edition of 
Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal. 3 vols. 8vo. 
36: 


$5 





This day is published, a new edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
ONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the 
LAST DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER. 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
le a of the Royal Society. 
same Author, : 
Salmonia ; or, "Days of Fly- F ishing. 3rd edit. 
with Plates and Wood- cuts. 12s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PRESENT STATE OF GREECE, 
This day, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
RAVELS in the MOREA. 
By aR, MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
; The Topography of Athens, with Plates. Svo. 
iL. 108. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Map. 
8vo. 18s, 
This day =  peblished, handsomely printed, with 17 Plates, en- 
from Greek Gems, &c. crown 8v0. 18s. c 
HE. “AG AMEMNON of /AESCHYLUS, 
pected from the Greek, With a Dissertation on Greek 


Tr 
JOHN S. HARFORD, Esq. D.C.L. and F.R.S, 
Fat A ee copies on large — r, with proof impressions of the 
2. 
John Barres, Diinmaite-cteent, 
HULSEAN LECTURES FOR THE YEAR 1831. 
This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 
HE VERACITY of the HIST ORICAL 
BOOKS of the OLD TESTAMENT, from the Conclusion 
of the PENTATEUCH to the Opening of the PROPHETS. 
Argued from the undesigned Coincidences to be found in them, 
when compared in their several Parts; being a C outinuation of 
the Argument for the * Veracity of the: Five Books of Moses.’ 
y the Rev. J. J. 
Fellow a St. John’s Coie c aematae. 
John Mar ray, Albemarle--iree 





This day is published, Srd edition, post 8vo. with numerous ad- 
ditions and improvements, illustrated by Engravings and 


Wood-cuts, 158. _ A 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
—** Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. ad 
“Tt is a book that ought to find its way into every rural 
drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed 
in every lady's ae bon her rank and station in life what they 
may.”—Quarler ly 
is is a most delighifal book on the most delightful of all 
studies.” —Athene! 
‘0 notice oraees ping of interest would be nearly to transcribe 
the entire book, therefore we must abruptly break off.” —Sport- 
ing Magazine.’ 


John Murray, Albemarie-street. 

With LOCAL RECOL LECT IONS, 

y 
To which one added, MAXIMS and HINTS for an ANGLER. 

Being 
“This aioe royal 8vo. with a Portrait and 52 Hiustrations, 2, os. 
A» uelivered by him before the President and Members of the 
NEW ———at ta! hago NORTH POLE, 
ROW, Esq. F. 
“ The 

critical are partly founded on the account given by Mr. 
on shore, on Marble Island, in 1719; and some of whom, it was 


"This ney is published, @ new edition, post 8vo. 10s. 
( a NINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD JESSE 
rveyor of His Mavesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
Companion to the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist.’ 
Johu Murray, Albemarie street. 
RES on SCULPTURE. 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, E E 
Royal Academy. With a brief Memoir of the Author, 
Joho Murray, Alvemarle-street. 
CHRON OLOGICAL “HISTORY of 
VOYAGES into the a TIC oe 
By JOHN BAR 
entertained by Captain Ross’s frie eile that he and 
his oa = are still alive, and may be extricated from their 
Barrow, in be Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, of the 
rescue of the crews of two Hudson's Bay vessels, who were cast 
ascertained a survived nearly three years,” 
iobn Murray, All Albemarile-street, 





CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
On the Ist of February will be published, price 5s. 


PART XIV. of the CYCLOPA:DIA of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE;; being the Second Part of the Third and Last Volume, and containing 


aoe va Dr. Burder. 

Dr. Carter. 

Dr. Locock. 
Laryngitis Dr. Cheyne. 
Lepra ... o- Dr. Houghton. 
Leucorrheea ° Dr. Loc 
Lichen...... Dr. Houghton. 
Liver, Inflammation of . Dr. Stokes. 


Malaria and Miasma .....+-++- 
Malformation of the Heart ...- 
Medicine, Practical, Principles oF 
Melwna .... oe 
Melanosis 

Menorrhag 

Menstruation .. 


-. By Dr. Brown. 
Dr. C. J. B. Williams, 
Dr. Conolly. 
Dr. Goldie. 


Dr. Locock. 


The two first Volumes of this Work may still be had in Parts, price 5s. each; or neatly bound in cloth and lettered, at the sa 


price as in Parts, 
GRAPHY anda HISTORY of PRACTICAL MEDIC 


The Work will be completed ad six months, and the last Part will contain a copious MEDIC "AL BIBLIO 


* The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ is the joint + of no less than Sixty ofthe most eminent Practical Physicians of 


Great Britain and Ireland, and is edited La 
JOHN FORBES, M.D. 


S. Physician to the Chichester Infirmary, &c. 


ALEXANDER TWEE Dik, “M.D. Physician to the Loudon Fever Hospital, &c. &e. 
JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. late Professor of Medicine in the London University, &c. 
The Authentication of all the Articles by the Signatures of the Writers, gives to this Work a character of Authority and Ori. 
= very different from that which beiongs to Encyclopedias on the old _ of anonymous publication. 


** This work goes on prosperously ; indeed, its success is now beyond doubt.. 
best-—indeed, the only good work ag the kind in the English language. 


Chirurgical "Review for July, 1839 


-We strongly recommend this work as by far the 
it promises, in fact, to be a national concern.”’—Medico- 


eee * The Cyclopedia of Practi cal Medicine,’ a work which does honour to our country, and to which one is proud to see the 
names of so many provincial Physicians attached.”—Dr. Hastings’s Address to Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, p. 16, 


London: 
Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, the gid ——— improved, 4s. 6d. bound and, 


COMPANION. 4 the GLOBES; com- 


prising an Astronomical Introdaction, the various Pro- 
blems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded by the 
subjects to which they refer, with numerous examples, recapita- 
lary exercises, &c. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
the derivations of the names of the Sun and Planets, and a brief 
history of the Constellations, &c. Designed for the Use of 
Schools and Private Ponies 
INNINGTON. 
Printed for W hittsker, T ‘reache! 2 and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
_ Key to the Problems, 2 


Just published, the 16th edition, revised and corrected to the 
present year, 4s. 6d, bound, 

( \EOGRAP HY and HISTORY. 
ADY; for the Use of her own Children. 

London : Printed for J. G. and F. Rivingt » 
and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. M. Richardson; 
J. Dancan ; Harvey and Darton ; J. Booker; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co. ; Simpkinand Marshall; Sherwood 
andCo.; J. Souter ; Holdsworth and Ball; and HoulstonandSon. 


Just published, a new pe Les A aps with several En- 


OLDS MITH’S N ATURAL HISTORY, 


abridged for the Use o "Schools and Y oung Persons, 
London : Printed for Lougman, Rees, and Co.; J. G. and F. 
Rivington; Hamilton and Co,; Whiitaker, Treac lier, and Co, ; 
Simpkin and Marshall; J. Souter; J. M. Richardson ; Cowie 
and Co.; Darton and Son; and Houlston and Son, 


~ The 9th edition, with a Vocabulary, 3s, 6d. boun d, 
RENCH IDIOMATICAL PHR ASES, 


and Familiar Dialogues ; intended to promote a practical 
huowledge of the French Language. Designed for the Use of 
Schools. B DES" CARRIERES, 
London: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Rivingtons ; 
J. Dancan; Dulau and Co. ; rt hittaker and Co. ; a Souter; and 
Simpkin and fos 





on; Longman, Rees 


he sth ) edition, improved, 3s. . bonud, 
3 cHOOL, DICTIONARY; or, Entick’s 
English Dictionary abridged, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools; containing only words of utility 
By the Rev. DAVID BL AIR. 
London: Whittaker and Co. ; cman and Co.; Baldwin and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; J. Simpkin and Marshall; 
Poole andCo.; J. ae Darton andSoen; and Houlston and Son, 
7 he 13th edition, Is. bound 
ECTIONES SELECT-E: or, Select Latin 
Lessons, in Morality, Histerv, and Biography. For Young 
beginners, By the ‘Rev. JOHN ADAMS. 
Also, a Translation of the above, 1s. 
London : Whittaker and Co. ; Longmanand Co.; Baldwinand 
Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; J. Souter; and Simpkin and Marshall. 


USE OF THE GLOBES, 
The 9th edit. 3s. bound, 


N INTRODUCTION to the KNOW- 

LEDGE of the GLOBES; containing Problems, with 

Examples and Questions ; we a Series of Exercises. For the 
Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 

y THOM: AS MOLINEUX, 
tonnine and Co, ; aig and Co, 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; J. Soute r: 
Co.; Darton and Son ; and Holdsworth and Ball. 


This day is published, price 3s. in boards, 


DVICE toa YOUNG MAN upon FIRST 
GOING to OXFORD; in Ten Letters, from an Uncle to 
his Nephew. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, M.A, 
Late Feliow of Oriel College. 
Printed for J. G. and FP. Rivington, St. Panl’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-piace, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
XPLANATORY LECTURES on the 
GOSPEL according to ST. MATTHEW. 
By the Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A, 
Formerly of Corpus Christi Coilege, Oxtord, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Risington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


London: ; J. Duncan ; 


Simpkiu and 


“This day is published, in 8vo. price los. . 6d. in boards, 
ERMONS on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 
kK preached in the Parish Churches of St. Michael’s and St. 
Mary’s, in Christ Church Cathedral, and in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. By the late Very Rev. RICHARD GRAVES, 
D.D. Dean of Ardagh, Rector of Si. Mary’s, and King’s Pro- 
fessor of ar icy> | in the University of Dublin. Edited by his Son, 
RICHARD HASTINGS GRAVES, D.D. 
Printed fer J. G. and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall, 





Printed for Sherwood, Gilvert, and Piper, and Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 





This day is published, in 8v. s. 6d. in boar 
ISSERTATIONS “"V INDICAT ING the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, with regard to some essential 
Poiuts of shee: and Doctrine. 
v the Rev. JOHN SINCLAIR, A.M, 
Ota Colle ze, Oxford, Fellow of the Royal Societ 
Edi voy eg and Minister of St. niyo Edinburgh, 
i for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paut’s Churely 4 
and Wate tloo-place, Pall Mall; and sold by Bell and B 
Edinburgh. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. Gd. in boa 
HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED. ton. - 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State; their Recog- 
nition of each other in that State; and its Difference of Degrees, 
To which ave added, Musings on the Church and her Services, 
By RICHARD M ANT, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 
“Printed for J. G. aud 2 , Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Ma 
This day is ar we in 2 — ae a oA a engraved 


ean, pric 
HE LIF 7 of ARC HIS HOP CRANMER, 
By the Rev. » TODD, 
Archdeacon of Cle or = Rector = ro ttrington, 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-plice, Pall Mall. rant Soe 
On the 28th will I be published, in small 6vo. price 6s. boards, 
with a Map, the 2nd edition of 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
Protestants of a née, a Remnant of - Primitive Christians 
of Gaul. By V ILLIAM STEPHEN G LLY, M.! 
Pre cae of Durham, and vie ar of Norham 


Printed for J. € id F. Riving gton, St. Paul’s Chure chyand, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Ma i. 





This day is published, in » BVO. price € 16s. in n boards, 

QACTS and DOCUMENTS illustrative of 

the HISTORY, DOC ae, and RITES of the ancient 
ALBIGENSES and WAL aig ES. 
By the Rev. . MAITLA ND. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s “Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mail; Strong, Bristol and Exeter; Jew, 
Gloucester; _and Tims, ‘Dublin. 

DR. — DON cHURCH REFORM. 
st published, price 
RINCIPLE $ of CHU RCH REFORM. 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Head Master of tesby School, and late Fellow of Oriel College 
xford. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate- -street, | 


With Humorous Etchings, price 
HE DEATH-BED of POLIT ICS ; ; or, the 
Coming of - e Comet. in Seven Days. A Vision. 
1 PLANET-STRUCK POET. 

“ We can alte wether commend this playfal effusion as one of 
the cleverest and most original of its class which has issued from 
the press for a lung while.”—Literary Gazette, Jan. 

J. Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and through every Bookseller. 


~ On Monday, 


M2 ER RIM U & 
On a grave-stone, in W orcester Cathedral, is this em- 


phatic inscription, ‘ Miserrimus,’ with neither name nor dale, 
comment nor text. 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXII. is 
_d just published. 

Contents: 1. Niebuhr’s Roman History—2. Babbage on Ma- 
chinery and Manutactures—3. Earle’s Account of New Zealand 
—4. Ancient Greek Banquets—5. Prolongation of the Bank Char- 
ter—6. Affairs of Belgium and Holland—7. Start’s Three Years 
in North America—8. Sarraus’s La Fayette, and the Revolution 
of 1830-9. Lord Mabon’s War of the Succession—10, Reformed 
Parliament: the Ballot. 

___ Longman and Co. London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 
1st published, u f2mo, price 6s. cloth boards, 


ue "YOU NG Cc HRISTIAN" S GUIDE to 
CONFIRMATION ; being Familiar Lectures on gb 
tismal Vow, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the 
Prayer, and the Lord’s Supper: with an Introductory Address 
toeach, Intended as a Preparation for Young Christians pre- 
vious to their being ae sented to the Bishop to be confirmed. 
By Rev. W. T. MYERS, A.M. 
Curate of Eltham, pemate Chaplain to the Right Hoo, Lord 
Viscount Beresford 
London: Printed for Roake and Varty, 31, Strand. 


London: J. Hotmers, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane- 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENUM OFFICE, Nail 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold Db: 

Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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